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To more intimately acquaint the NMA membership with news from iol 
National Headquarters, I will conduct this monthly report column. I hope§ NOVE 


———— 
— 


it will become another effective link in our NMA communications program | aed 
We want it to supplement the job being done by your club officers and our mes 

National Directors who stay in touch with NMA national affairs in many See “Bu 

ways. © who be 

* * 3 opportu 

I think most of you realize already that the bulk of NMA services an LETIN 


beamed at the club memberships through the club officers. Our primary in-¥ busines 


terest is to help club officers build strong affiliated units as effective manage Letter | 
ment development and management unity groups. We, in effect, help club) frst of 


leaders create the proper “climate” in which local management developmen 


Autom 
programs may be effectively carried out. The chief strength of the NMA i ae 
as an association of strong clubs achieving the national objectives of the As- 
sociation. \ Page 

“ke * * eter 


The chief link with the membership is MANAGE. This year we were able | MANA‘ 


ie ASSOC 
to augment this medium of communication by the Special Annual Report to — 
the Membership publication which has gone out in quantity to every club office 2 
° ° : ° ° return 
president for distribution to every club member. We hope we will be able Eaitori 
to publish many similar reports in the future, to better remind individual Solan 

members of their personal stakes in the Association. 
P “yoaenes 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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IN THIS ISSUE “Washington Report” reaches MANAGE 
readers from Alaska, where an automated 

NOVEMBER, 1957 Vol. 10, No. 2 : : ‘ , 
a OI refiner is running full tilt 24 hours a 





day... Are the “hidden persuaders” cheating management and the consumers? 
See “Business Notebook” . .. There are many in the field of human relations 
who believe that their field has been partially usurped by crackpots and 
opportunists; Bruce Rozet, editor of the NMA CLUB EDUCATION BUL- 
LETIN, tells of the re-evaluation of human relations. . . One of the finest 
business publications the editors of MANAGE have seen is the Monthly 
Letter of the Royal Bank of Canada; “Reducing Waste,” page 41, is the 
first of several of these newsletters to be reprinted in this magazine. 
Automation is causing many to change jobs and even careers, but the man 
who suffers least by job shift is the man with education and training 
(Page 13)... 
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--+- FROM THE| EDITOR 





MANAGEMENT DAY 


- WAS IN 1947 that the NMA launched the first promotion oj 
“Management Day,” and since then—as in 1951 at the Chicagy 
NMA national conference 





has periodically tried to rejuvenate in. 
terest of the observance. A few small community newspapers edi- 
torialized on the feasibility of a Management Day, but the NMA 
drum-beating attracted little national attention. 


In 1952, another management publication convinced a pres 
association business writer that its launching of a Management Day 
promotion was a good thing and the writer gave it national pub 
licity. The magazine was owned by a congressman, who promptly 
placed a bill before the House of Representatives to establish Man 
agement Day on the official government-approved calendar. The 
bill died from lack of interest. 


ni , ’ 
Last month, The Wall Street Journal carried a story on a board 


chairman of an insurance company who was recommending tha 


every January 1 be set aside by Congress as Management Day. Hef 


asked people to write their congressmen in support of his suggestion 


Ten years ago, when the foreman was enjoying the prestige o! 
being in management instead of an in-between state, it was under. 
standable that he should proudly support the observance of a Man- 
agement Day. By management being publicly hailed through a cal- 
endar observance, his new status might be more meaningful. 


And, there’s no doubt about it, the greatest booster on the 
4 
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management team is often the foreman. He’s proud to be manage- 
ment, and wants everybody to know it. 


But it takes a lot more than enthusiasm to establish Manage- 
ment Day on the calendar. It takes organized pressure on Washing- 
ton and it takes money to educate the public about what Manage- 
ment Day is all about. 


And most of the management profession does not seem to be 
that interested in immortalizing the profession, or seeking an annual 
eulogy in its behalf, by such a means. Talk of Management Day be- 
fore most management groups goes over with a dull thud; few like 
the idea of promoting pats on the backs for themselves. 


It has been this editorial observation that the only monument 
the management profession wants is a healthy free competitive enter- 
prise system. 


We believe that the higher up in management you would go 
to get support for a barrage of letters to Congress, the less enthusi- 
asm you would generate. One of management’s problems is too 
much federal control of business, which hobbles management. 


We cannot believe that many managers would like to stand 
humbly before Washington, hats in hand, seeking official recogni- 
tion of Management Day. It is incongruous—it seems to us. 


There is something unprofessional about management promot- 
ing for Management Day, competing for the public’s attention with 
promoters of such observances as “National Pickle Week,” “Ride 
the Bus Month,” and “Stomp Out the Boll Weevil Month.” 


The “Letters to the Editor” column of MANAGE is wide-open 
to readers who wish to express their views. In fact, we invite such 
letters. 








Reporw.... 


....f0r supervisors 





by Stewart French 


There's a place where the boss likes it 
when his men aren't working. Your Washing- 
ton reporter found such a spot when he 
crossed the embattled ramparts of your cap- 
ital city for a trip to the richly endowed, 
strategic Territory of Alaska that well may 
become the 49th State this next year. On 
the way he visited an oil refinery that is 
just about the last word, to date, in auto- 
mated operation. 


He was taken around by the big boss himself, 
the refinery manager for this vast world-wide oil 
company. In a smallish room with the walls covered 
by different colored lights and flow charts, a group 
of employees was sitting around, apparently doing 
nothing. The plant manager passed the time of day 
with them, so to speak, calling most of them by 
their first names. None of the men got up or in any 


way attempted to appear busy, even when the boss 
spoke to hin. 


This was the central control room of the re- 
finery where all of the highly complex operations 
report in on boards with the lights and flow lines 
following each gallon of crude oil from the time it 
leaves the pipeline until it comes out gasoline, 
both hi-test and regular, jet engine fuel, heating 
oil, and what have you—including even road building 
materials. 
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When your reporter remarked on the fact that no 
one seemed to be working, or even pretending to be, 
the plant manager grinned and explained: 


"When they're just sitting around watching the 

lights and panels, that means everything's 

0.K. everywhere in the plant. But if these 

men start to move, that means there's trouble 

somewhere. I'd much rather see them just sit." 
Asked about the difference in the number of workers 
automation of the refinery had made, the veteran 
plant manager surprisingly insisted that it had made 
very little. 


"We have about 350 here now for our three- 
shift, seven-days-a-week, 365-daysS-a-year operation 
and maintenance," he explained. "A refinery of this 
size, old style, would not have had more than 50 
more, if that. We do get a somewhat greater put- 
through with a few fewer men. But honestly, that's 
not the point of automation, at least in oil re- 
fining, as yet. 

"First of all, automation gives us a much more 
highly standardized product and, I believe, a better 
product. With automatic operation and control, 
there's almost no variation in the finished product 
—despite the vast differences in the composition of 
the crude oil we feed into the plant from such 
different places as Venezuela and Canada. 


"Second, we have much less shutdown time be- 
cause of something going wrong somewhere. These 
automatic controls tell us where things are wrong 
almost before they happen. We're able to pin-point 
the trouble at once and correct it before it ' 
spreads. 


"Third, but far from least, we have a much 
safer operation, not only in reduction in on-the- 
job accidents, but also in overall worker health. 
Also, we have almost no contamination of either air 
or water (it takes about a gallon of water to refine 
a gallon of gasoline; ideally, refineries are lo- 
cated near waterways that permit tanker or barge 
shipment). This lack of smog in the air and pollu- 
tion in the water makes for a lot better community 
relations. 
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"Most of us live here or very near here, and o 
course we all like to be liked by our neighbor. It 
makes for better morale and that helps cut labor 
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year, not counting retirements." 


SUPERVISORS ARE MANAGEMENT TO WORKERS 


This automated refinery has the now-standard 
labor-management set-up and chain-of-command. Al- 
though prospective employees are first screened by 
especially-trained personnel experts, and are given 
physical examinations, actual hiring is done by the 
Supervisors under whom the men will work. And its 
the same way with firing. 


"We very definitely consider our supervisors a 
part of management," the plant head asserted. "It's 
much better for the employees, too. This way, man- 
agement to the rank-and-file worker isn't someone 
like myself who has to spend a lot of his time in an 
office in the administration building, and is in- 
evitably somewhat remote. With supervisors a part 
of management, management is right on the job with 
the employees. Management is a man, a personality, 
with whom labor can deal on a friendly, cooperative 
basis." 


WAR WITHOUT SUICIDE 


To get back to Washington, the recent "chang- 
ing of the guard," civil and military, at the De- 
partment of Defense with Neil McElroy, former head 
of the multi-million-dollar Procter & Gamble soap 
and chemical organization, taking over as Secretary 
of Defense, and General Nathan Twining, veteran Air 
Force fighting man, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has not solved any basic problems. The 
first and foremost is of course the adequacy of 
America's strategic doctrines and planning in the 
nuclear age—already here—and in the missile age 
that is coming round the bend. 


Any answer to that one must include the almost 
equally basic problem of how to prevent military 
spending from bursting through budgetary ceilings 
and blowing to bits plans for restraining inflation 
and cutting taxes. There are those in Washington who 
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l argue, with a great deal of force, that inflation 
‘with its built-in economic crash is a more immediate 
f menace to the American Way of Life than is the not- 
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yet developed, in a military and industrial sense, 


‘Russian intercontinental missile. This is so even 


though the Russian missile might be capable of 
plunking a giant rocket with a hydrogen bomb as a 
warhead right into the middle of the United States. 


The outgoing Secretary of Defense, Charles E. 
(Engine Charlie) Wilson, former head of General 
Motors, and Admiral Arthur Radford, lately chief of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, did a lot of the dirty 
work for their successors. They instituted and put 
through cuts in defense spending estimated to total 
in the neighborhood of $2 billion (it's now only 
about $38 billion). This necessarily meant layoffs 
and cuts in work time in a lot of airplane and other 
industrial plants as well as reduction in manpower 
in the Armed Forces themselves. 


The recent Pentagon top brass did much more 
than merely swing the axe on civilian and military 
payrolls, however. Mr. Wilson, at least, did some 
knocking of heads together to reduce expensive (and 
hence dangerous) inter-service rivalries. For ex- 
ample, a shot-gun wedding was arranged between Jupi- 
ter, the Army's version of the intermediate-range 
ballistic missile, and the Air Force's candidate, 
Thor, with the idea of building the best features of 
each into a standard weapon. Also, the onetime head 
of the world's largest industrial corporation bore 
down still more heavily for unification and simpli- 
fication of the multi-million dollar defense 
procurement programs. 


RUN HARD TO STAND STILL 


But if Mr. Wilson handed Secretary McElroy a 
clean slate, relatively speaking, in bringing de- 
fense spending into line with budgets, the new boss 
is going to have to run fast even to stand still, 
economy-wise, when the great, expensive missiles and 
anti-missile missiles get into actual production. 
Even the fuel costs $2100 a gallon,or more, for 
some of them. 
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The necessarily hard times for the services an 
for those of us who must pick up the tab emphasize 
the need for hard thinking about our defense doc- 
trines and theories. When we Americans proved the 
atom bomb to be a highly efficient and relatively 
economic means of spreading death and destruction 
over large areas and population groups, and when 
Russia developed bombs as good as ours for practical 
purposes (it really doesn't make too much difference 
whether one of Russia's bombs may be able to kill 
only 10 million while one of ours might kill 20 
million), there seemed to be a "Stalemate of 
terror," to use Winston Churchill's phrase. War 
with such weapons, it seems, would mean total an- 
nihilation for both sides. 


Hence, there evolved the doctrine of "massive 
retaliation." The idea was that if we could develop 
and keep our power to the point where we could slug 
the Russians with sudden death, they wouldn't start 
anything with us. We did a pretty good job of mak- 
ing this doctrine effective. We created a stock- 
pile of bombs and the means of delivering them from 
a long chain of land and naval bases around the 
Soviet Union. Russia lacked such bases around us, 
and we probably could have hit her harder and 
quicker than she could have hit us, and she knew it. 


However, instead of all-out war, we had had 
Korea, which was so very expensive in blood and 
treasure to us, then a stepped up cold war, and now 
a series of threatened "brushfire", or little wars, 
in the Middle East and all over the world. fThis has 
meant a continuous outpouring of our economic sub- 
stance for foreign aid as well as keeping up our 
global military machine. Our system could bleed to 
death slowly, as well as fall, in an all-out war. 


Meanwhile, we have been bringing the atom- 
hydrogen bomb more and more under control. We've 
been working at it from both ends—making it bigger 
and more deadly, and smaller and less harmful. Now 
nuclear weapons have been developed to the point 
where they can be used tactically—by ground troops 
in limited areas to attain limited objectives. That 
is, nuclear weapons can be used in small wars as 
well as in all-out wars. 
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During the past several months there has come 
to be something of a general understanding in Wash- 
ington that tactical atomic weapons would have to be 
used in almost any kind of war into which we might 
pe drawn. Admiral Radford, as Joint Chiefs of Staff 
head, stated unequivocally that even our modern- 
style airlift could not rush enough military force 
at short notice to help an ally in trouble unless 
that force were equipped with nuclear weapons. 


One school of thought here holds that we should 
make this fact plain, now before we need to use 
them, and stressing that such use would be wholly 
tactical, to attain limited, strictly military ob- 
jectives. Thus, the Russians, or any other Com- 
munist country, would not be panicked into retaliat- 
ing with an allout use of major city-destroying 
bombs in fancied self-protection. In that case, we 
might arrive at an unspoken understanding that such 
a war would NOT involve total destruction and un- 
conditional surrender, but instead would be only a 
means of bringing about a diplomatic or negotiated 
solution to a particular situation. 


War, even with Russia, would not necessarily 
mean suicide for all hands and the cook. 


MISSILES ACROSS THE SEA 


Russia's successful experiment with an inter- 
continental ballistics missile, generaily conceded 
by Washington to actually have taken place, does not 
necessarily change this situation. Taking a lead 
is not the same thing as winning a race. fFurther- 
more, it could be that we have publicized and empha- 
sized our failures and not seen fit to advertise our 
successe Could be. 


Also, there's a lot of difference between fir- 
ing a test missile that "lands in the target area" 
and the production of weapons on a military scale 
that will bulls-eye on strategic objectives. Per- 
haps more important, psychologically, Russia's hav- 
ing a missile that puts her on a more even plane 
with us and our ring of bases might make her more 
ready to arrive at an understanding about keeping 
wars small and not committing suicide. That is, the 
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Commies might not now feel under such compulsion fo 
a “preventive war" of their own. 

There's another group of experts in Washington 
who insist that all of this is merely kidding our- 
selves. They insist that once nuclear weapons are 
used at all against hostile forces, the stakes are 
so high that in the fear and enthusiasm of the 
fighting it's almost inevitable that one side would 
hit the other with everything in the book. 


Therefore, they assert, both sides must stick 
to conventional, non-nuclear warfare, retaining al- 
ways the power of "massive retaliation" in the event 
the other slipped out of line. This would also make 
for the use of mobile, dispersed tactics which would 
deprive the Communist hordes of much of their ad- 
vantage in numbers, 


Trouble is, that type of strategic doctrine 
costs a lot of money, as we have been having proved 
to us the hard way. And it could cost a lot more if 
Russia started several brush fires at once in far 
corners of the globe. 


That's the kind of money we can't keep pouring 
out and still keep the "American Way of Life as we 
have known it," economists tell us. There would 
have to be price and wage controls—which would mean 
material and manpower allocation. In short, a regi- 
mentated economy and social structure. 


These are hard days, and hard nights, for the 
new team in the Pentagon. 





Little Johnny, five, was addicted to profanity, a habit which caused grea 
concern to his mother. One day he got an invitation to a birthday party, and 
his mother said to him: 

“Johnny, I've instructed Mrs. Wilson to send you home the minute you 
use any bad words.” 

Twenty minutes after he was sent to the party, Johnny returned home. His 
mother would allow him no excuses, and sent him to bed without bis 
supper. A few minutes later she relented, and went upstairs to see him. 

"Johnny, why did Mrs. Wilson send you home? Now tell me the truth— 
what did you do?” 

"Do? Do, hell! I didn’t do nothin’. That damn party ain't 'til next week!’ 
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Facing up fo... 


Automation 


Job Shift 


by J. George Frederick 





ATS OFF to American work- 
H ers! ... Why? Because they 
are doing what many people greatly 
feared they would not, or could nor, 
do. They are meeting head-on the 
great modern buga-boo, automation, 
and taking the supposedly deadly 
thing in their stride. 

And they're not doing this as 
martyrs, or as disillusioned, cynical, 
faceless slaves of fate; nor are they 
reacting as did the first phalanx of 
workers 150 or 200 years ago who 
encountered the steam age and the 
machine era—with rage and machine 
smashing. They have learned to live 
with these Great Gods—Change, 
Automation and Technological Ob- 
solescence. In fact, even though they 
eye these gods gingerly, they are 
even learning to like them—and for 
very good reasons. 

Yes, automation is indeed cutting 
into the labor forces in the manufac- 
turing fields, and some of those pre- 
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dictions of the “technocrats” are 
actualities of today—such as factories 
virtually entirely automatic. Result? 
Hundreds of thousands of factory 
workers— mainly of the unskilled, or 
semi-skilled type—have had to find 
other employment. Just one area in 
the U. S. offers typical dramatic 
proof of this: the New York City 
area. In that city there were at the 
end of 1956 over 80,000 fewer man- 
ufacturing jobs than there were only 
three years ago! 

Before you pull out your handker- 
chiefs to cry for these “victims of 
the machine age” (as the bitter 
fighters of progress used to call 
them), take heart! These are pres- 
ent-day, informed American workers 
and they have no leaden feet or hide- 
bound minds: they can take change 
and even like it; and they know how 
to re-educate themselves for a new 
life of work. They refuse to put on 
a look of stormy obstinance and 








rooted stolidity and say, “I’m a lathe 
hand and that’s what I'm going to 
stay until I die’—and then curse the 
new, miraculous, automatic, electronic 
lathes which actually read the blue- 
print and proceed, without human 
hands, to machine the part according 
to specifications. The worker's jaw 
may drop in sheer admiration and ex- 
citement, as he watches this uncanny 
thing—but he won't throw a stone 
at it, or “down tools” and strike 
until it is abolished. No—he is 
nowadays aware that if he will move 
his knowledge of his craft up a few 
notches he'll probably get a better 
job than he ever had—just like the 
old hand-setting printer when the 
typesetting machine arrived. There 
was a great hue and cry then—but, 
look: In 1910 there were 127,000 
compositors; by 1930 the figure had 
gone up to 183,632—and of course 
it is mow very much higher today. 
In other words, instead of cutting 
down jobs, the typesetting machine 
simply made printing easier, faster, 
cheaper—and multiplied, not sub- 
tracted, employment—and, of course, 
increased wages greatly as well. 


FEWER UNSKILLED WORKERS 


So it is today in New York. The 
factory workers of the old unskilled 
or semi-skilled class are fewer in 
number, true, but that is because a 
great many have been graduated in- 
to skilled workers, or have gone out 
of manufacturing altogether into 


other types of work—service, auto- 
mobile, new special industries and 
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skills, trade, transportation—afte 
having willingly availed themselvg 
of re-education. It is undisputed tha 
more New Yorkers take courses op 
more subjects—in college, technica 
high school and night school, trade 
business and correspondence schools 
—than the people of any city if the 
world. “Adult education” is supplied 
to literally hundreds of thousands of 
New York folk—a lot of it free 
What, self-respectfully, they lean up- 
on to meet the “automation threat’ 
is re-education. Often the busines 
concern employing them either sup. 
plies such re-education or helps pay 
for it. The net result is that there 
is no drop in total employment, 
actually in New York skilled workers 
are scarcer than ever before—even 
stenographers and typists. Selected 
seniors in colleges are signed up for 
jobs before their graduation (often 
at salaries ten or fifteen times what 
the previous generation had to start 
with; as for example engineers at 
$150 a week instead of $15). 

Ever since 1945, automation has 
bitten into the American manufactur 
ing plant (and to a lesser degree the 
office) at an increasing annual rate. 
But few workers have taken it hard, 
because of the compensating boom 
in non-manufacturing jobs. Look at 
these figures: increase in number of 
employees im “trade” (retailing) 
since 1945—3,200,000; increase in 
number of employees in the “service” 
fields since 1945—1,600,000; increase 
in number of employees in construc- 
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tion work since 1945—1,400,000; in- 
crease in number of employees in na- 
tional, state and local government 
work since 1945—1,000,000; in- 
crease in number of employees in 
transportation and utilities since 1945 
—200,000; increase in number of 
employees in finance since 1945— 
750,000. 

Contrast this now with the fact 
that in manufacturing industries the 
increase since 1945 has been only 
1,200,000; whereas more than that 
many new jobs opened up in “serv- 
ice” alone! Into all these six fields a 
grand total of 7,150,000 new jobs 
have opened up since 1945—so it is 
easy to see where the automation- 
displaced factory workers went— 
even those who were more or less 
unskilled. Automation has probably 
created more jobs than it has ob- 
soleted, because its effects have made 
possible so many other things. In 
fact, as economist Sylvia F. Porter 
has remarked, “unprecedented op- 
portunities have been opened up in 
the non-manufacturing fields and 
will skyrocket still more in the years 
ahead.” 

But these non-manufacturing jobs 
are not non-technical; there is an art 
and science to them all. They are 
skilled, not unskilled jobs, and train- 
ing for them is the “must.” 


MORE OPPORTUNITY 
As the New York Times has re- 


marked editorially, “Enlightened la- 
bor leadership has come to realize 
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that automation may be more an op- 
portunity than it is a threat—assum- 
ing that our economy is rapidly ex- 
panding. The new machines will make 
more jobs than they eliminate, 
through greater production and new 
industries.” 

As a sign of how [some] labor 
unions fearlessly and constructively 
look at automation, there is the St. 
Louis local of the Electrical Workers 
Union, which has organized an edu- 
cational campaign to train members 
for new types of jobs; opening up 
a “post-graduate school” offering 
training in new electrical techniques, 
with the assistance of the Federal 
Office of Apprentice Training, and 
the Hadley Vocational School. Four 
hundred of its members promptly 
signed up for a three-year course in 
38 different classes, four nights a 
week. 

Today we are all learners adjust- 
ing to the rapid pace of change— 
or else we must expect to suffer for 
our rigidity. Economic history dem- 
onstrates that change, of tie kind 
automation represents, is creative and 
constructive. It “kicks us up-stairs.” 
It eases the old-time work load, 
physically, for one thing, and creates 
more leisure time and more spend- 
able margin of income. It brightens 
and beautifies our work surroundings 
as well as our homes and communi- 
ties. We work with better light, bet- 
ter air, more restful posture, less 
safety hazard, more cleanliness, com- 
fort and convenience; and, yes, more 
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human dignity, too. We substitute 
mental know-how for muscle-do— 
and, I would maintain, it places a 
great many more kinds of work upon 
a professional plane. Your employee 
is today—with the increasing help 
of automation—not merely a laborer 
or faceless, number-ticketed “work- 
er”—but a Brain; an individual who 
is a part of a recognized, respected 
group of other professionals or semi- 
professionals. He has, usually, a name 
for the kind of work he does, and it 
represents a recognized standard and 
accumulation of knowledge and per- 
formance, and has its accepted codes, 
and even its ethics. He has fellow 
members of this professionalized 
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group, and perhaps a national asso 
ciation and a periodical devoted nf 
this specialty of his. He is m/) 
longer faceless. ' 

Automation fosters all this, for one 
thing is sure: automation needs, fo 
its very existence, special skill, specia 
training, higher level thinking, grea. 


er dignity, responsibility and author.§ 


ity—and higher pay. “Univac’ elec. 
tronic type of automatic devices, sys. 
tems, methods and intricate coordj- 
nations cannot stand, cannot operate 
with the bungling untrained fingers 
of unskilled workers. Therein lies the 
best source of pride, pay and possi. 
bility of workers in the automation 
age. 








OLD MOVIE HOUSES AND INDUSTRY 


—_ OLD MOVIE HOUSES never die. They just fade into streamlined edu- 


cation centers for industry. 


A former Philiadelphia suburban theater, a 1955 victim of television and 
the drive-ins, has started a long term run as a modern, multi-purpose in- 
dustrial training and education center. 

Completely renovated and modernized as the new “education building” of 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., the old Glenside Theatre re-opened its doors re- 
cently for the first time in almost two years. 

Future billings at the new SPS center for the months and years ahead will 
include a variety of industrial meetings, conferences, business dinners and 
planned technical symposiums of national significance that will draw busi- 
ness and technical leaders from all over the country. 

In need of a large industrial meeting place, SPS purchased the nearby 
Glenside and its equipment last June for $45,000. It has completely over: 
hauled the structure and its facilities at an additional cost of $60,000. 

The SPS approach to getting a plant auditorium may be a trend-setter— 
not only because of the number of similar theaters available—but also be- 
cause of some solid advantages gained by the concern. 
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In making the Glenside over into an industrial meeting place, SPS gave it 
a multi-purpose versatility. The front two-thirds of the building remains a 
theatre—now re-equipped with 420 modern theater seats, scientifically 
pitched and staggered to insure optimum viewing from any seat. 


Though the stage is too shallow for theatricals or productions requiring 
scenery, the theater section of the Education Building gives SPS an ideal 
auditorium for technical training classes and briefing sessions for plant tour 
groups. 

The hall is equipped for projection of slides or 16mm-motion pictures. 
There is a new wired-in audio system over which phonograph, tape or voice 
of speakers using microphones anywhere in the hall can be heard. 


The back third of the theater has been leveled into a striking lobby or 
lounge area. The lounge area is large enough to accommodate formal dinners 
for 125 people, buffet meals for as many as 400. 


In the 2000-square-foot tiled floor space guests can also mill and lounge 
comfortably between conference sessions or film showings. Additional seats 
can be installed here to enlarge theater viewing capacity to 650. A low guard 
rail behind the permanent theater section permits comfortable viewing from 
temporary seats in the lobby. 


SPS found it more practical to buy and remodel than to build on its own 
property for the following reasons: It cost less—about two-thirds what it 
would cost to build a comparable auditorium—despite the fact that SPS used © 
litle more than the shell of the old theater. It was fast; two months from 
the decision to start renovating, the company had a completed facility. No 
ground around the plant had to be used for the job; SPS saved this for later 
use for expansion of production facilities. The new building lets SPS play 
host off the plant property. Here large groups can’t interfere with work rou- 
tine; the theater—like most—is more centrally located than the manufactur- 
ing plant. 


To convert the building to industrial use, SPS had to give it a complete 
overhaul, inside and out. Basic renovations included reinforcing on the front 
and side walls which were as much as six inches out of plumb, repouring of 
inside concrete floors, a rebuilt heating system, new electrical wiring, re- 
finished walls and woodwork, a completely new set of modern theater seats. 
SPS completely re-graded the theater floor and rebuilt the entire proscenium 
arch. 


The company’s need for a major meeting facility of this kind stems largely 
from company growth and increasing industry recognition of product re- 
search and development work. 
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PENDULUM 4 


by Bruce Rozet 
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The field of human relations 


needs re-examination ...., 





BOUT 25 YEARS AGO a group of 
A social scientists from Harvard 
University embarked on an experi- 
ment at the Hawthorne Works of the 
Western Electric Company. The re- 
sults of their studies touched off an 
explosion in American Industry that 
has had an incalculable effect. 

The Hawthorne Studies focused 
management's attention on human 
relations. In the years that followed, 
human relations in industry were 
studied, written about, and became 
the subject for countless training pro- 
grams and conferences. And now it 
appears that perhaps the pendulum is 
about to swing back in the opposite 
direction. 

With greater frequency, publica- 
tions are Carrying articles written by 
executives and university personnel 
warning of the dangers of the “hu- 
man relations fad” and urging man- 
agement to re-evaluate their approach 
to this subject. 
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Training programs and conferences 
are being criticized and challenged. 
In short—the party is over. The next 
few years will witness a re-examina- 
tion by management of the field of 
industrial human relations. 

What is the nature of this current 
critical attitude? Perhaps the best 
summary of this “new look” is to be 
found in an article entitled, “What 
Price Human Relations?” by Pro- 
fessor Malcolm P. McNair in the 
March-April, 1957 issue of the Har- 
vard Business Review. In this article, 
in which he raises his voice in dis- 
sent, he says: 

“There is no gainsaying the fact 
that a need long existed in many 
businesses for a much greater aware- 
ness of human relations, and that, in 
some, perhaps in a considerable num- 
ber, the need still exists. The very 
avidity with which people prone to 
fashionable thinking in business have 
seized on the fad of human relations 
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itself suggests the presence of a con- 
siderable guilt complex in the minds 
of businessmen in regard to their 
dealings with people. So it is not my 
intent to argue that there is no need 
for spreading greater awareness of 
the human relations point of view 
among many businessmen. Neverthe- 
less, it is my opinion that some very 
real dangers threaten. 

“The world’s work has to be done, 
and people have to take responsiblity 
for their own work and their own 
lives. Too much emphasis on human 
relations encourages people to feel 
sorry for themselves, makes it easier 
for them to slough off responsibility, 
to find excuses for failure, to act like 
children. 

“When somebody falls down on the 
job, or does not behave in accordance 
with accepted codes, we look into his 
psychological background for factors 
that may be used as excuses. In these 
respects the cult of human relations 
is but part and parcel of the sloppy 
sentimentalism characterizing the 
world today. 

“Undue preoccupation with human 
relations saps individual responsibili- 
ty, leads us not to think about getting 
the job done, but only about people 
and their relations. 

“I contend that discipline has its 
uses in any organization for accom- 
plishing tasks. And this is especially 
true of self-discipline. Will power, 
self-control, and personal responsibil- 
ity are more than ever important in 
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a world that is in danger of wallow- 
ing in self-pity and infantilism. 

“Most great advances are made by 
individuals. Devoting too much ef- 
fort in business to trying to keep 
everybody happy results in conform- 
ity, in failure to build individuals. 
It has become the fashion to decry 
friction, but friction has its uses; 
without friction there are no sparks, 
without friction it is possible to go 
too far in the direction of sweetness 
and light, harmony, and the avoid- 
ance of all irritation. The present- 
day emphasis on ‘bringing everybody 
along’ can easily lead to a deadly 
level of mediocrity.” 

In a letter to the editor published 
in the July-August, 1957 issue of 
Harvard Business Review, Peter 
Drucker, noted management consul- 
tant and author, joins with McNair 
in urging caution: 

“I am greatly impressed by Pro- 
fessor McNair’s article. I have been 
trying to say the same things for 10 
years now—ever since my first book 
on management policy, ‘Concept of 
the Corporation, which came out in 
1946. To me they are central things. 
And I am more than happy, there- 
fore, to have the voice of a man with 
so much experience, reputation, and 
wisdom added to the small number of 
people who are urging caution and 
responsibility, and who are afraid of 
the moral danger that a misunder- 
standing of ‘human relations’ might 
expose us to.” 

The advice of these men places 
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executives in something of a quan- 
dary. For several years companies 
have supported and encouraged hu- 
man relations training throughout 
the management ranks. In survey af- 
ter survey this subject appears as the 
most popular among training pro- 
grams in colleges, and within com- 


panies. Now management is 
confronted with some important 
questions. 


Has all of this emphasis on human 
relations training been a waste of 
time and money? Have the majority 
of those exposed to the theories and 
techniques in this field come away 
empty-handed? Or perhaps even 
more important and of greater con- 
cern is the question: Have we 
actually succeeded in providing front- 
line and middle management, tomor- 
row's top management, with theories 
and techniques which, when applied, 
will “backfire” and reduce their effec- 
tiveness as managers? 

There is a pressing need for a 
re-examination of this whole field 
of activity. Certainly even the sharp- 
est critics recognize the importance 
of good sound human relations to 
the effective operation of a business. 
But the “jump” from this simple 
concept to the development of leaders 
is certainly a big one. 

Some of the most serious mistakes 
or oversights are listed below: 

ONE—The field has been overrun 
by unqualified practitioners and ex- 
ecutives who have fallen prey to their 
“pitch.” Quacks, charlatans, and virtu- 
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ally anyone who can make a good sales § 


pitch, speech or design a brochure has 
become an expert and teacher of hu- 
man relations. They all have made 
money because management has 
bought their product without ques- 
tioning its validity. The quacks have 
promised quick cures: “human rela- 
tions in a capsule,” “ten easy rules,” 
and “here's all you have to do,” and 
they found and continue to find a 
ready market in thousands of com- 
panies throughout the country. 

TWO—Improper use of research 
findings has hurt this field of study. 
Social scientists have performed 
hundreds of important and valuable 
research projects on industrial hv- 
man relations problems. In many 
cases their findings have been ig- 
nored. In more cases, however, the 
findings have been misinterpreted 
and wrongly applied. Research is 
essential for progress in this subject, 
but the findings must be carefully 
applied. 

THREE—The emphasis on human 
relations has resulted in the subor- 
dination of other aspects of the man- 
agement job. Management is 
something more than “getting along 
with people,” but this has not always 
been accurately conveyed to the avid 
followers of the cult. 

FOUR—Human relations training 
programs have not been properly 
evaluated. Certainly it is difficult to 
evaluate results in an area of study 
such as this. But this doesn’t excuse 
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embarking on a training program of 
the magnitude that this has reached 
without sound evaluative techniques. 
Again, an expedient course has been 
substituted for one well planned and 
thought out. For most capital out- 
lays the majority of executives re- 
quire extensive facts, planning, justi- 
fication prior to granting approval. 
But human relations training, some 
say, “must be good, because of the 
name itself, so let’s have it at any 
cost without evaluating the result.” 
This pitfall has been expensive to 
many companies. 

FIVE—The concepts of discipline 
and authority are inconsistent with 
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good human relations. This miscon- 
ception may be in the long run the 
most dangerous that management has 
entertained. The fact that many ideas 
put forth in human relations pro- 
grams have raised some questions 
about our thinking on discipline and 
authority is hardly sufficient reason 
to support the statement above. Yet 
many management men have come 
away with this idea and have planted 
the seed in their organizations. 
These five areas may serve as 
reference points for a critical evalua- 
tion by management of theory and 
training in human relations. A good 
close look is desperately needed. 


Condensed from the NMA Club Education Bulletin. The author of the 


article is the editor of the Bulletin. 





























“Er... about these references regarding your previous 
employment—from Billie Webb, Dickie Lee, 
Junior Coffle, the Harris twins...” 











OVER 
the HILL 


to 
OLD NOSTALGIA 


by dick ashbaugh 


Tom Swift, Sr., flew in his 
aerial warship, but 

Tom Swift, Jr., has a hot rod 
car, a girl, and an environment 
consisting mainly of drive-in 
restaurants and... well, 
what’s to become of him? 





I“ MY YOUTH I liked nothing bet- 
ter than to curl up with a bow! of 
popcorn and the latest adventures of 
Tom Swift. Frequently I became so 
tightly curled that I had to be 
steamed into an upright position. 

As I recall, however, Victor Ap- 
pleton laid aside his prolific pen be- 
fore Tom married his childhood 
sweetheart, Mary Nestor. Their ro- 
mance, which flickered _feebly 
through eighteen volumes, was 


played in such a minor key that it 
constantly threatened to expire in 
the end papers. Tom’s first love was 
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his lab with its Leyden jars and 
crucibles. 

It was fairly plain all along that 
a romantic culmination was inevi- 
table, and I'm pretty certain that 
today there is a sturdy, forthright 
young chap named Tom Swift, 
Junior, who should be near voting 
age. The following is an imaginary 
scene in the Swift home of today. 

Aroused from a sound sleep, Mary 
Swift propped herself on one elbow. 
“For heaven’s sake, Tom, come to 
bed. It’s three o'clock.” 

The figure looking out the window 
grunted. “I’m well aware of that,” 
said her husband. “The boy isn’t in 
yet.” 

“Oh, stop worrying. Go fix a cup 
of warm milk. Fix one for the cat 
while you're at it.” 

“The cat isn’t in, either. Mary, 
I've decided to have a serious talk 
with our boy. At his age I had in- 
vented the aerial warship.” 

Mary yawned. “A lot of good it 
did you. The Wright brothers al- 
ready owned the basic patents.” 
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“That isn't the point. Tom Junior 
shows no inclination to follow in 
my footsteps. What would Mr. Ap- 
pleton think? So far he hasn't built 
anything but a hot rod with two 
carburetors.” 

Headlights flashed across the room, 
and a car purred into the drive. 
“There he is mow,” said Mary 
sleepily. “Go have your talk.” 

Young Tom greeted his father in 
surprise. “Creepers, dad, a talk at 
this hour?. What about?” 

“Several things, young man. First 
explain why you are covered with 
grease. Your clothes are ruined.” 

Tom looked down _ sheepishly. 
“Well, you see dad, after the dance 
the gang went to a drive-in, and 
while we were waiting for our ham- 
burgers I got this idea for a new gear 
ratio. So I tore down the motor and 
rebuilt it. Man, you should dig that 
power plant now! 

“Hm'm,” said the elder Swift. “A 
new gear ratio, eh? Suppose we step 
into the garage and look it over.” 
A half hour later he closed the hood 


of the car and wiped his hands on 
his dressing gown. “My boy,” he said 
softly. “You've done it.” 

“I know, dad,” said the boy 
anxiously, “but, gee, you're ruining 
that robe I gave you for Father’s Day. 
Mother will flip.” 

“Yes sir,” said the elder Swift ab- 
sently, “this will set Detroit on its 
ear. I'm proud of you. Nancy will 
be proud of you.” 

“Nancy!” Young Swift looked 
wide-eyed. “Holy cow, I forgot all 
about her. She must still be back at 
the drive-in.” 

His father chuckled amiably. 
“Well, never mind. I used to forget 
about your mother all the time. 
Nancy will understand.” He yawned. 
“Better get to bed, son. We'll file 
for patents in the morning.” 

Mary Swift opened one eye as her 
husband came in the room. “Well, 
how did the talk go?” 

Tom removed his robe and fur- 
tively kicked it under the bed. “You 
know, Mary,” he said proudly. “Our 
boy is going to be all right!” 





Ed: “My wife doesn’t understand me. Does yours?” 
Jim: "I don't think so, I never heard her mention your name.” 





A man named Dodgin was recently appointed foreman at a factory, but 
his name was not known to all the employees. One day, while he was mak- 
ing his rounds, he came across two men sitting in a corner, smoking, and 


stopped near them. 


“Who are you?” one of the men asked. 
“I'm Dodgin, the new foreman,” he replied. 
"So are we,” replied the other men, “sit down and have a smoke.” 








Are You 


READING 
ON 
THE RUN sg 


by Lester F. Zerfoss 





ERHAPS THE RASH of executive 
|g tree in “rapid reading” in the 
past several years is symptomatic of 
something far deeper than the need 
to read more and read faster. It 
might be a tip-off to the busy execu- 
tive, worried about his reading abil- 
ity, that his real problem is not really 
skill improvement but reading man- 
agement—the more effective organ- 
ization of his reading time and a 
more productive application of what 
he now reads. Despite the claims 
of rapid-reading programs that their 
trainees have actually increased the 
speed with which they consume the 
printed page (and most of those 
claims are not supported with any 
accurate measurements, or any real 
proof of long-term gains), there is 
considerable evidence that the side 
effects on the people who have sub- 
mitted themselves to this type of 
forced training are not wholly de- 
sirable or good. The executive who 
appears to need reading acceleration 
the most might well be the person 
who is hurt the most by it—if those 
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side effects are increased tension, ir- 
ritability, and stomach distress caused 
by the pressures utilized in the train- 
ing process. 

We must never forget that it is not 
how much or how fast we read, but 
rather the reading we put to work 
for us that really counts. Actually 
a man who reads one hour a day and 
“lets it go im one eye and out the 
other,” so to speak, might greatly in- 
crease the effective use of that read- 
ing hour if he has a workable plan 
for retaining the pertinent thinking 
he acquires and finds ways of tying 
these new insights and knowledge 
into his own experience, so that they 
can be used at the point of his own 
problem-solving or decision-making. 

Professional people depend very 
heavily on reading as a learning tool. 
Casual records made by management 
people to keep track of the way they 
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spend their time leads me to believe 
that top and middle management 
people in a typical organization often 
spend 25 to 50 per cent of their time 
reading. A good percentage of this 
reading consists of a hurried but 
passive scanning of the current peri- 
odical literature that travels via office 
circulation lists. Under most con- 
ditions this vast amount of reading 
(if we can dignify it by that name) 
is guided mostly by proximity of the 
man to the magazine which happens 
to be at hand and the obligation to 
move it on to the next man on the 
list, rather than by any strongly felt 
need of the reader. Too often a man’s 
real objective is to check off his name 
and so conform to the circulation 
system rather than to find something 
important which he can put to use. 

In short, the typical practices for 
handling periodical literature almost 
insure that nothing much of a con- 
structive nature will come from a 
company’s magazine subscriptions. 
There is some reason to believe that 
unless they are used much more in- 
telligently, there is but little value 
in having an executive lose the time 
it takes to go through the reading 
motions. 

All this is not in any way belittling 


the value of reading as a basic learn- 
ing tool for the professional and 
technical man, but is merely pointing 
out certain abuses which have crept 
into our reading management that 
desperately need to be corrected. 

If a company is to make the read- 
ing time of its executives really 
productive, several concepts stand 
out as important. 

First, we must know that there 
are two basic approaches to learning 
anything. We learn by doing things 
ourselves—this we call “direct” ex- 
perience. However, if we are smart, 
we can add greatly to this basic learn- 
ing by reading about what other peo- 
ple are doing and thinking. This 
might be called “vicarious” experi- 
ence. The learning which we get 
from doing things ourselves is our 
basic backlog of “know-how’—for 
which there is no substitute. Never- 
theless, the additional values which 
we get from understanding, inter- 
preting, and associating our own ex- 
perience with that of the experience 
of other people is of sufficient im- 
portance to make the difference be- 
tween success and failure. If prop- 
erly done, reading is the most effec- 
tive tool known to an intelligent per- 
son to amplify and activate his own 


The author is Staff Advisor for Executive Development at American 
Enka Corp. He has also worked in the field of executive training at 
Buick Motor Division of General Motors Institute. Prior to his entry 
into business and industry, Mr. Zerfoss spent 16 years in teaching and 
administrative work in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
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experience. As an old German 
tradesman of an earlier generation 
used to say, “You can steal a trade 
with you eyes.” The reading experi- 
ence, since it is a vicarious experience, 
is not nearly so deep-seated as per- 
sonal, direct experience; therefore it 
needs to be put into meaningful re- 
lationships as quickly as possible, lest 
it be lost, even as the printed page 
which contains it disappears from 
view. 


ECOND, this brings us to the reali- 
S zation that reading can be a 
meaningful activity or a most waste- 
ful one—depending on how we do 
it, and what we do with it. May I 
repeat that the first step in reading 
management is to realize sharply 
that it is not how much we read or 
how fast we read it, but what we do 
with what we read that really matters. 
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If this is accepted as a starting point, 
then by learning and practicing a 
few basic reading skills even a slow 
reader can make the time he now 
spends in reading result in a more 
effective contribution to his pro- 
fessional development. 

Also, it might be well to remind 
ourselves that if we are to read effec- 
tively, we need to put to work for 
ourselves several simple psychological 
principles. 

ONE—We must realize that when 
we read for a specific purpose rather 
than merely “reading in general,” 
our reading is more productive. This 
simply means that we can increase 
our batting average if we spell out 
in advance of the reading just what 
it is that we expect or hope to get 
from the article. Obviously this hope 
or expectation should lie in the area 
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of our present working needs, cur- 
rent problems, pending decisions, and 
choices-in-the-making much more 
than in the area of filling a “Mother 
Hubbard's cupboard” ef ideas with 
canned morsels and tidbits to be used 
in some future, and as yet undeter- 
mined, situation. The longer the time 
between the act of reading and the 
use of the idea which results there- 
from, the less there will be to use. 


TWO—As we sit down to read an 
article we must realize that reading 
analytically and critically is far more 
productive than reading passively or 
endorsingly. The magic name of the 
author or his authoritative position 
in his field can unconsciously put us 
into an accepting frame of mind so 





QUOTES AND NOTES: 


|. Reading to be useful must be: 
. Purposeful 

. Active—not passive 

. Critical—not endorsing 

. In tune with writer's plan 

. Tied to own experience 

. Applied to problem-solving 


Cm hWDH — 


Il. Reading skills can be learned: 

. Condensing ideas 

. Amplifying ideas 

. Selecting the useful 

. Applying to work activities 

. Associating key words 

. Generalizing and transferring 
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“Except for a few ragged individu- 
| alists, a simple note-taking system 
can be worked out which will double 
| the usefulness of what we read... 
and make it pay off." 





| USE: Executive development 
| LOCATION: Company Library 








that we might substitute his thinking, 
his conclusions, and his judgments in 
lieu of our own. It is not what the 
author believes but how much of 
what he believes that we can inte- 
grate into our own experience that 
counts. 

THREE—Most people find that 
reading which is in tune with the 
writer's plan of writing is much more 
productive than the usual “page” 
reading. Incidentally, herein lies one 
of the fallacies of rapid reading 
which is apt, through the techniques 
of word-counting, space-measuring, 
and timing, to lead us to think of 
pages of reading rather than a se- 
quence of ideas with logical thought 
relationships built into that sequence. 

FOUR—The reading process 
should continue at the time of read- 
ing from an understanding of what 
is read to a personal reaction, in 
terms of one’s own experience, and 
then on into a resulting plan for 
putting the new learning into 
prompt use. If reading stops with- 
out this personal reaction and identi- 
fication of a specific area of use, 
most of the value of the reading dis- 
appears and is forever lost. 

FIVE—Except for a few rugged 
individualists, a simple note-taking 
or recall system can be worked out 
which will double the usefulness of 
what we read and greatly increase 
reading efficiency by injecting it into 
working relationships which will 
make it pay off. Again, we must not 
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forget that reading is a “vicarious” 
and therefore a “weak” experience. 
It is soon lost if it is not promptly 
made our own. Like food, it must 
be digested, assimilated, and get into 
the blood stream before it can be 
useful. 


HE READER must ever be aware 
Ree in the complex thing called 
reading, he is putting to work a 
number of specialized skills, each 
with a definite job to perform, de- 
pending upon the use we wish to 
make of our reading time. A quick 
look at some of these skills will illus- 
trate this point: 

The Skill of Condensing Ideas—lf 
we look at this skill from the point 
of view of the writer rather than the 
reader, we think of it as the skill of 
summarizing, of digesting, of brief- 
ing-down, of synopsizing, or of précis 
writing. All of these written pat- 
terns have one thing in common— 
they reduce the general thought of 
the writer to an easy perspective, 
capsulizing it for easy retention and 
use. 

The Skill of Amplifying Ideas— 
This skill, of course, is just the op- 
posite of the first skill. The skill 
of amplification calls for expanding 
the thinking of the author by think- 
ing of additional illustrations, ex- 
amples from our own experience, or 
adding additional details which will 
enrich, vitalize, and personalize the 
main point brought out by the 
author. The skill of amplification is 
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particularly valuable to the reader in 
the step of making the author's think- 
ing his own and tying it into his 
own experience through bonds of 
association. 


The Skill of Selecting the Pertinent 
or Unique Contribution of the Au- 
thor—This skill is basically a “criti- 
cal” skill. An exercise in comparing 
and contrasting, it can also be a 
searching-out process. Naturally the 
more widely one reads in a given 
subject, the more comparisons with 
other authors he is able to make. 
Since in most articles dealing with 
a timely subject there is a great deal 
of overlap, sameness of viewpoint, or 
body of common knowledge easily 
picked out from article to article, it 
is an exercise in reading economy to 
be able to quickly analyze a given 
article and find that portion of it 
which is unique or different from 
that which might be found in other 
articles on the same subject. The 
practice of this skill enables the 
reader to come to a point of efficiency 
in his reading where he is able 
quickly to identify given slants or 
viewpoints or philosophies character- 
istic of certain authors. Once such 
uniqueness of style or viewpoint is 
associated with a given author, the 
task of reading future articles by 
the same person becomes measurably 
easier. 

The Skill of Identifying Possible 
Uses and Translating Those Uses Into 
the Reader's Own Special Work— 
This skill, like that of amplification, 
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calls for an extension of the author's 
thinking and a deliberate associative 
attempt to tie the author's thinking 
into the reader’s own experience so 
that the new experience is projected 
into the job at hand. Certainly the 
ability to do this bridging from 
theory to practice, from ideas to ac- 
tion, is at the very heart of reading 
management. 

The Skill of Association of Key 
Words—This is the “economy” skill 
of associating key words and thoughts 
with major points. It puts our mem- 
ory to work for us where it will do 
the most good. It is the tool we lean 
most heavily upon in the retention 
or storing of ideas in our minds for 
future use. However, it can be 
equally valuable in the note-taking 
processes and in the processes of 
translating reading into spoken 
words, conversation, and formal talks. 


The Skill of Generalizing and Re- 
lating What We Read to Basic Prin- 
ciples and Other Viewpoints—While 
this skill is closely associated to the 
skill of identifying possible uses, it 
differs perhaps in one major respect. 
The value of any specific idea which 
we might find in an article is limited 
to some degree unless we are able to 
associate it and relate it to a general 
idea which has wider and wider 
applications. This process of classi- 
fying our ideas into larger and larger 
groups makes them much more val- 
uable for continuing reference to 
make sure that we are able to bring 
them to bear on unusual problems 


and in situations which at first seem 
rather far removed from the use that 
first comes to mind at the time of 
reading. In other words, a single 
application is just one application 
and is only of immediate and lim- 
ited use until it is related to a basic 
principle or a generally accepted 
theory which enables us to transfer 
it and apply it to many uses. 


F COURSE, there are many skills 
O of reading other than those we 
have just mentioned, nevertheless, 
these six skills form a basic pattern 
of reading “know-how” with which 
the sincere reader can greatly increase 
the effectiveness and usefulness of 
what he reads. Since they are not 
only reading skills but also writing 
skills, few professional people have 
escaped practice in their use and 
merely identifying them as skills 
basic to good reading habits is prob- 
ably all of the “re-training” needed 
to bring them to bear effectively as 
reading tools as well as writing tools. 

The writer has found the three-by- 
five-inch-card form to be a very 
simple and very effective tool to in- 
crease the effectiveness of his own 
reading program. 

The card, which has been filled in 
for this article, brings into use in a 
simple, natural, but functional way, 
the basic reading skills which we 
have just outlined. If the reader 
will take a little time to practice 
filling in a few such cards until he 
gets a feeling of freedom in their 
use, and then will take an extra 
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moment or two immediately after 
each article he reads to fill out the 
card (and incidentally, it adds very 
little to the over-all reading time), 
he will have taken the second and 
third steps in the complete reading 
process which he would otherwise 
miss, and therefore lose the essential 
value of the time spent in reading. 

Without use of the card, reading 
tends to be passive and use-delayed. 
Material once out of sight is easily 
forgotten or placed in our good in- 
tention file, never to be brought back 
into use again. By using the card, 
the extra reaction to the reading 
which the card forces the reader to 
make while the thinking is still 
fresh in his mind, and the immediate 
judgment and evaluation which it 
forces him to make in terms of pro- 
jected use, go a long way to insure 
that something constructive and pro- 
ductive will come from the time 
spent in reading. 

This is just another way of saying 
that reading is only as effective as 
the use to which it is put. A careful 
examination of the card, front and 
back, reveals that it is a combination 
of a library card, a digest or resume 
of the article, and most importantly, 
a mental commitment of ways in 
which the article can be put to work. 


The Resume section forces con- 
densation of the article into the 
proper compression for easy evalua- 
tion of its worth. 

The Highlights section of the card 
encourages the reader to single out 
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the unique contribution of the author, 
particularly in terms of how that 
contribution ties into his own needs. 


The Quotes and Notes section on 
the back of the card gives the reader 
the opportunity to selectively bring 
out of the article interesting slants 
and viewpoints, short quotations 
which might be useful in talks, or 
research work, in addition to his own 
comments or notes of a critical value. 
In other words, this is the reader's 
work sheet in which he digests and 
assimilates the author’s thinking and 
really makes it a part of his own 
experience. 

The Use section moves the reader 
still further in the direction of final 
utilization of the material and forces 
him to review the possible areas 
where the article will have potential 
value both to himself, to his col- 
leagues and associates, and in future 
situations which he cannot now fore- 
see. 

And finally, the Location at the 
bottom of the card ties down that 
extra bit of information which makes 
it readily possible to bring the article 
back into play for future use as needs 
may determine. 

In the writer's experience the in- 
telligent and practical use of such a 
reading management card is all that 
it takes to put enough system and 
purpose into the reading process 
to turn passive, indifferent reading 
into motivated, purposeful reading 
and to insure that the magazine cir- 
culation list begins to pay dividends. 
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O FAR we have considered the 
S reading management card as a 
reading tool to improve the effective- 
ness of one’s own reading. However, 
it has other additional values which 
to some people may be more im- 
portant than this primary value. For 
the manager who has a coaching re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
his subordinates, the use of the read- 
ing management card has consider- 
able guidance value in the develop- 
ment of the subordinate. One of the 
commonly listed techniques in in- 
dustry used for the development of 
subordinates is the so-called “guide- 
reading” technique. This is the 
technique whereby the manager 
calls to attention of the subordinate 
certain articles, certain areas for 
study, and then throws to him the 
professional reading which is de- 
signed to give the subordinate knowl- 
edge and know-how in the desired 
field. 

While such a technique of guided 
reading works out all right in theory, 
in actual practice it leaves much to 
be desired. However, if the sub- 
ordinate who is to do the reading 
is trained to use the reading card as 
we have explained it, this card then 
becomes a bond of communication 
between him and his superior. It 
will give the superior certain in- 
sights into the subordinate’s under- 
standing of what he has read and 
the thinking process which he has 
gone through in attempting to turn 


the reading into practical use. It 
also offers the superior rich oppor- 
tunities for extending the thinking 
of the article and adding in his own 
experience as a coaching step. 

How often, as a new man is thrown 
into his job, is he called upon to read 
pamphlets, books, manuals, organiza- 
tional histories, product stories, etc., 
as an orientation step in his induc- 
tion. If the objective of the organi- 
zation in asking the new employee 
to read this material is to have him 
to get something from what he reads, 
using the reading card can be an 
additional step to check his retention, 
to correct false impressions, and to 
get a more specific understanding of 
what he has learned from the pro- 
cess. 

Used as a research step in starting 
new projects, a survey of the litera- 
ture, by way of the reading cards 
which have been accumulated, pro- 
vides an excellent first step and start 
in the right direction, to be sure 
that the project gets under way with 
a broad understanding of what other 
people have done in the same field. 

All in all, whether we use the 
reading management card primarily 
for increasing our own personal read- 
ing efficiency, or whether we use it 
as a coaching device for the develop- 
ment of subordinates, we have a 
management tool for turning our 
wasted reading time into an enriched 
experience which can be mutually 
profitable to us—and to our company. 


Condensed from ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
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ATOMIC AGE 


Comes 


to 
the CONGO 


by Ben Berkey 
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There have been few changes in 
Africa in the 20th Century, 
but one of the greatest 
has been the discovery of 
uranium and other valuable 


minerals .. . 





ACK IN ANCIENT DAYS, when the 
B world itself was in the process 
of being turned upside down by the 
great deluge, the primitive continent 
of the Belgian Congo emerged bear- 
ing in its bowels some of the world’s 
richest uranium deposits. 

In today’s atomic age, little is 
known of the real value of the enor- 
mous deposits of Congo uranium ore. 
In the southern Congo lie the fabu- 
lous mines of Shinkolobwe, a stretch 
of mountainous terrain so valuable 
that the Belgian government guards 
it jealously. 

Still, this highly-prized ore is being 
dug out daily by native labor, and 
sold almost entirely to atomic-con- 
scious mations such as the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Why the rush to buy uranium ore 
from Belgian territory in such large 
quantities, when it may be purchased 
from our own ore deposits? First 
and foremost, Congo uranium is 
cheaper than the ore offered for sale 
by American and British uranium 
producers. 

Consequently, by purchasing vast 
quantities of the material, the pur- 
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chasing power of its export enables 
the Belgian Congo (and Belgium it- 
self) to strengthen her economic ex- 
pansion program, which she has 
been doing for the past several years. 

The average American citizen 
knows little of the real Belgian Con- 
go. The fictional and the TV Congo 
does not represent even a fraction of 
its true value to the world picture. 
Political leaders on the American 
scene, view with complete satisfac- 
tion the bond of friendship that 
exists today between the two great 
countries, and point with pride to 
the fact that Congo's first shipment 
of uranium ore was sold to the 
United States for use in the ceramic 
industry. 


HE BELGIAN CONGO itself is a 
Ler untamed, rambling, unde- 
veloped territory, with unlimited 
possibilities and potentials. So vast 
is its terrain, that, years ago, when 
it came to dividing up this gigantic 
domain, government officials, finding 
it difficult to do so because of its 
rivers and tributaries, decided to cut 
corners and map out exactly six 
provinces. 

These six rich territories were to 
be determined strictly by a hydro- 
graphical system. This plan proved 
more than successful. By an unani- 
mous decision, it was decided that of 
all the half-dozen provinces selected, 
Leopoldville offered the greatest pos- 
sibilities. 

Leopoldville, a province that con- 
trols the lower reaches of the Congo, 


was made the seat of the Governor 
General. This territory, although 
designated as the center of the Con- 
go's local government, is not the 
richest of the provinces under its 
control. But it is noted for its fine 
cattle pastures, copal resin, and the 
fabulous Crystal Mountains. 

In the Oubangui region, cotton 
thrives unbounded, and in the south- 
ern section enough fine cocoa is pro- 
duced to fill the needs of dozens of 
chocolate factories. 

The Eastern Equator, near Stanley- 
ville, is thick with lush, almost im- 
pregnable forests including a rich 
harvest of rubber. In the province 
of Kivu, with its great lakes and 
tributaries, coffee beans grow with 
a minimum of effort. To the ex- 
treme south is Katango, the birth- 
place of the river. 

The Belgian Congo is an ingenious 
and versatile territory. Uranium ore 
is not its only creation. From the 
bowels of the earth come riches 
almost as valuable. From Lulua- 
bourg and Port Francqui come dia- 
monds, and cotton, and rice in 
abundance to swell the coffers of the 
Belgium government. 

It is perhaps Leopoldville that ap- 
peals to both native and city-bred 
citizen the most. Here is the noisy, 
bustling, colorful center of activity, 
with a constant stream of people of 
many races converging on its terri- 
tory to engage in hundreds of varied 
business pursuits. Today, over 10,000 
persons live in the city, and despite 
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the building boom, there is a lack 
of housing for its inhabitants. 

In the native quarters nearby, 
more than 180,000 persons over- 
crowd the colony. 

Leopoldville-East, or Kinsnasa, is 
really the business center of the dis- 
trict. Here, the old customs of the 
Congo takes a back seat, and the 
atomic age steps into the picture. On 
every side you will see expensive 
automobiles, neon signs, fashionably 
dressed men and women, and lux- 
urious restaurants. 

Ten minutes walk away, however, 
Congo natives stroll about in only 
the bare essentials of wearing ap- 
parel. And at night the magical 
quality of the Belgian Congo comes 
to the surface to haunt every visitor. 
The shattering noise of automobile 
horns mingle with the sounds of 
native tom-toms somewhere far in 
the depths of the wild Congo. Most 
incongruous of all, you will be 
amazed at seeing an airfield behind 
this teeming city, with giant airliners 
on the field readying for a take-off. 

Explorer Stanley is still the hero 
of the Congo. The natives have a 
name for him—"boula-matari’”—the 
breaker of rocks. Even today, in 
speaking of him, they use this en- 
dearing term. Belgian students also 
revere this great man. This former 
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New York Herald reporter needs no 
monument to commemorate his ex- 
ploits. He, as well as Livingstone, 
whom he searched for and found 
after heart-breaking adventures, have 
a living monument in the Congo 
forest itself. 

The Congo’s fabulous riches seem 
to be endless. Seventy-five miles from 
Elizabethville lies the town of Jadot- 
ville-Panda, a town practically sur- 
rounded by lush eucalyptus trees. 
This is the territory that contains 
the unbelievable yields of cobalt, 
manganese, zinc, lead, tin and cop- 
per—a fantastic treasure-trove of the 
earth! 

But in today’s atomic era, modern 
science seems less interested in these 
well-known miracles of the earth, 
than in another valuable commodity 
—the fabulous ore that is the real 
miracle of the twentieth century. 

Who knows? In the territory of 
Shinkolobwe—in its endless depths, 
may very well lie the spot that sup- 
plied the uranium that touched off 
the A-bomb blast at Hiroshima! 

For this section contains, it is 
estimated by Belgian officials, over 
half of the radioactive resources of 
the entire world. Not only has the 
atomic age come to the Congo—but 
the Congo has come of age in the 
world of tomorrow! 





A firm that wired withdrawal of a recent order got this answer: “You'll 
have to be patient and take your turn. There are 5,000 cancellations ahead 
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Resi 7 


a a a 


by 
Louis Ruthenburg 
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We know that a modern automobile tire endures for more than twenty 
thousand miles. We also know that hard anti-skid chains often wear and 
fracture in less than one hundred miles. 


Years ago, in the old Delco plant, we discovered that soft rubber sand- 
blast nozzles last many times longer than the hardest chilled-iron nozzles. 


The more resilient material recedes under impact and abrasion. There- 
fore, it is durable. The harder materials are not resilient. Therefore, they are 
quickly destroyed. 

The boxer who “rolls with the punch” is still standing in the ring after 
his opponent who “takes it on the chin” has taken the long count. Here 
again, resiliency gives endurance. 


We have all known men of great ability in business and public office 
whose careers have been cut short because they could not adapt themselves 
to the characteristics of their fellow men. Instead of rolling with the punches, 
they took it on the chin. They lacked resiliency. 


Under the Christian philosophy we are counseled to turn the other 


cheek when smitten on the one; that the meek shall inherit the earth. 


This is another of the many natural relationships that are universal in 


application, eternal and unchangeable. 
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Until 1856, Americans lived 
in almost the same kind 

of iron age that had existed 
in Egypt in 800 B.C.— 


then something happened... 





William Kelly 





A CENTURY. .. 








HIS COUNTRY has grown with 
‘lek the basic material of our 
national progress. 

Steel crisscrosses the nation as 
rails, climbs the horizon as_sky- 
scrapers, glides along the highways 
and through the air. It takes us 
where we want to go, discourages 
would-be aggressors, saves lives in 
the skilled hands of a surgeon. 

Nearly every product we use is 
either made of steel or processed by 
steel machines. It is the cheapest 
and most versatile metal used by man. 

A world without steel? Unthink- 
able. 

Yet thes«modern age of steel began 
only 100 years ago. Between April 
of 1856 and the end of 1857 some- 
thing happened that was to change 
the face of the globe. Patent papers 
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were issued to two men—Henry 
Bessemer in England and William 
Kelly in America. Working inde- 
pendently thousands of miles apart, 
these two men reported the discovery, 
almost simultaneously, of a pneuma- 
tic process which could make steel in 
large quantities, quickly and cheaply. 

Although Kelly was declared the 
winner of American patent rights by 
virtue of “priority of invention,” the 
rival patents were ultimately merged. 
The revolutionary process continued 
to bear the name Bessemer because 
he and his associates had the better 
facilities to advance it in the business 
world. 

In such undramatic fashion oc- 
curred the technological — break- 
through which was to spur the great- 
est century of progress in the history 
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of man and industrial growth. 
Up to that time, politically free 
Americans lived in almost the same 
kind of iron age that had existed in 
Egypt as early as 800 B.C. In 1857 
most Americans lived on farms. 
Mining and ironmaking were labor- 
ious; small quantities of steel could 
be made with great difficulty at high 
cost. Coal was a new-fangled luxury. 
Factories were crude, largely powered 
with water. Heat in winter was 
scarce, lighting was dim and bathing 


steel rails were the forerunners of 
the structural steel shapes which 
would furnish economy and strength 
for modern factories, schools, sky- 
scrapers and bridges. 

The continuous rod mill, developed 
in 1869, made possible the long 
strands of wire for telegraph and 
telephone lines, fences for farms and 
grazing lands, and the great suspen- 
sion bridges that were to span once 
unbridgeable American rivers. Stylish 
hooped skirts for the ladies com- 





with steel 





was rare. Railroads were primitive 
and communications moved slowly. 
Yet, compared with other peoples, 
Americans were growing prosperous 
and income taxes were unknown. 

Abundant, cheap steel quickly in- 
creased the tempo of America and 
American life. Steel rails fanned out, 
spinning a web across the nation, 
providing vital man-made links for 
commerce. Youthful, burgeoning 
American industry literally cut its 
teeth on Bessemer steel. 

Many basic discoveries and inven- 
tions were awaiting only the wide 
availability of American made steel 
for their practical development and 
application: 

Steel rails, first rolled at the North 
Chicago rolling mill in 1865, would 
long outwear those of iron. These 


prised a lively market for wire pro- 
duced in early mills. 

Seamless steel tubing, first intro- 
duced in 1895 at Elwood City, Pa., 
satisfied the pent-up demand of the 
bicycle industry, channeled the rise 
of the new oil and gas industries, 
and found numerous applications in 
manufacturing. 

The first continuous rolling mill 
for producing steel sheets began op- 
erating in Ashland, Ky., in 1924. 
Few then anticipated its ultimate 
contributions in the form of stream- 
lined, modern automobiles and work- 
saving household appliances. 

Steel turbines paced the drive of 
the great power industries. And my- 
riad steel machines in factory and on 
farm continued to spark rising pro- 
ductivity and living standards. 
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In 1870, American steel produc- 
tion was less than a third of Eng- 
land’s and about half of Germany’s. 
By 1890, America had become the 
world’s greatest steel producer, a 
position she still holds by a wide 
margin. 

In the 1870's, the open-hearth 
steelmaking furnace brought greater 
flexibility to the industry. By 1908 
its output had exceeded the produc- 
tion of bessemer steel. 

The electric furnace, introduced in 
1906, became the source of special 
quality steels required for the pre- 
cision machines and tools of modern 
industry. 

Eighty-nine per cent of today’s 
steel is made in open-hearth furnaces, 
eight per cent is produced in elec- 
tric furnaces, and three per cent is 
produced in bessemer converters. 

Today, 85 companies are producing 
ingot steel in plants located in 119 
communities in 28 states. Some 255 
companies are finishing steel for the 
nation’s markets. 

Since World War II, these com- 
panies have increased their capacity 
by 45 per cent to 133.5 million net 
tons of ingots a year, and they are 
currently engaged in the largest 
peacetime expansion in the industry's 
100-year history. 

In terms of human effort, it re- 
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quires the cooperation of more than 
650,000 people working together in 
all types of jobs to operate this vast 
industry. The annual payroll is near- 
ly $4 billion, steelworkers being 
among the top 10 per cent of manu- 
facturing employees. And steel jobs 
are twice as safe as the average in 
all industry. 

The steel industry is owned by 
886,000 stockholders representing an 
investment of over $10 billion. 

With 100 years of accomplishment 
behind it America’s steel industry 
stands at the threshold of its second 
century. With our rapidly expanding 
population calling for more and more 
goods made of steel or built with ma- 
chines constructed of steel, the pros- 
pects for the future loom bright. 

Across our nation a broad new 
highway program is just getting un- 
der way. The need for new schools, 
colleges, hospitals and churches is 
growing daily. Slums must be razed, 
skyscrapers built, warehouses, shop- 
ping centers and factories constructed 
to meet an ever growing demand. 
Special new steels are required for 
atomic research, guided missiles and 
in other phases of industry's fast 
changing technology. 

The American steel industry is 
well prepared for an ever greater 
century ahead. 


From the American Iron and Steel Institute 





She: "It looks as if you raised Ned at the club last night.” 
He: “I did; and, what was worse, he raised me back.” 
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“GRANPA” 
STEIN’S 
RETIREMENT 


A hobby to one man 
may be a new career 
to another. 


by Brainard W. Platt 








oo ., STEIN is living proof 
that retirement doesn’t have to 
be dull and costly if you develop the 
right hobby. 

Jack Stein gave up a successful 
building career several years ago, at 
the age of 62, determined to see 
more of the sights of his chosen 
country. 

He had already seen a lot, thanks 
to his love of nature and fishing, and 
he wanted, if possible, to preserve 
the memory of what he had seen in 
his painting, his retirement-born 
hobby. 

In rapid-fire fashion this one-time 
immigrant from the Russian Ukraine 
turned out paintings of Florida's 
Okefenokee, the Finger Lakes of 
New York, and Brown County in 
Indiana—places he knew and loved 
and which held fond memories for 
him. 

And since time hung pretty heavily 
on his hands, after years of working 


* An abbreviated nickname 
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and sweating as a talented home 
builder, he decided to do a bit of 
traveling and some painting, on the 
site rather than from memory. 

One day, while traveling in 
Mexico, he ran out of canvas, and 
the necessity that was to shape his 
retirement became his mother of 
invention. 

Jack found some straw mats, 
tapetas they called them, and started 
painting. To his surprise, the colors 
took on a brilliant hue. 

As he sat before his easel in the 
hot Mexican sun, a crowd of native 
women began gathering around. And 
soon they were grabbing his finished 
mats from the easel even before the 
paint was dry. 

With the pomp and ceremony 
typical of all Mexicans, they would 


mutter, “Gracias, abuelo,’ which 
Jack learned meant, “Thank you, 
grandfather.” 


And so Granpa Stein, the artist, 
was born. 
However, it was not until several 
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days later, when he was dining with 
some Mexican friends and noticed 
they used these same straw mats as 
dinner place settings, that the big 
idea came to him. 

“Why not,” he thought, “take my 


paintings, reproduce them on paper 


and sell them as scenic placemats?” 

And it is safe to say that in the 
back of his mind was the thought 
that if this venture could be made 
commercially sound, his retirement 
and travels could be made a paying 
proposition, too. 

Thus it was that Granpa Stein Inc. 
was founded and the enthusiastic 
little builder, fresh from the end of 
one successful career, was well on 
the way toward another, and at a 
time when most grandfathers (for 
he is one in real life), are thinking 
of pipes, slippers and rocking chairs. 

Being a man of action as well as 
ideas, it wasn’t long before Jack 
was advertising and selling the place 
mats all over this country—and a 
few others, too. 

First, he turned out a series of 
American scenes, and then he in- 
troduced a set of paintings from the 
Old Testament of The Bible. 

These caught on, and he decided 
to do a series of scenes from the 
verse of Dayton’s own poet, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. 

As a boy, before coming to 
America, Jack was returning to his 
family home with a supply of mer- 
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chandise for the parental grocery 
when he was accosted by a band of 
hoodlums. 

This was back in the early part 
of the 20th century, and Russia was 
filled with strife, so Jack thought 
little of his flight from harm by 
swimming to safety across a river. 

His mother did not take the ex- 
perience so lightly, however, and she 
and her two boys left for this coun- 
try in 1906. 

There was very little money to 
make the trip and they had to cut 
every corner. 

He arrived in Dayton in 1918 
after spending his youth in Chicago, 
and worked for a time in a factory, 
always hoping the day would come 
when he would be able to do some 
building. 

In 1926, he persuaded a friend to 
give him three lots, with the under- 
standing he would pay for them 
after they were developed. 

He built three duplexes, promot- 
ing a building and loan association 
here to advance him enough con- 
struction money to keep the work 
going. Out of his advances he kept 
$15 a week on which to live. 

These three duplexes got him 
started and now, some 1,500 houses 
later, Stein no longer thinks of the 
years when he was building. Instead, 
he talks only of his budding career 
as a painter. 
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reducing 
WASTE 


The foreman 

seeking to reduce waste 
will ask himself how 
much of the activity he 
sees is merely movement 
of things from one place 
to another ... it is 
really what goes out of 
the door as a finished 


product that counts... 
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I IS JUST as important to reduce 
waste as it is to increase income. 
In business, in the home, in the 
public service, economy consists in 
seeing that we get our money's 
worth. 

The recipe for reducing waste is 
simple: apply sound common sense 
supported by knowledge of the sirua- 
tion. We analyse the cause and put 
remedies to use. 

Before doing this, however, we 
need to become aware that there 
is a state of affairs that offers oppor- 
tunity for improvement. People who 
live near a railroad become so ac- 
customed to the sound of trains that 
they no longer notice it. We live so 
close to our jobs that we do not see 
opportunities to make changes that 
will save money. Let's listen for the 
trains we never hear. 

No workshop, office, store or home 
is so perfectly managed that there is 
no leak to stop, no corner to cut, no 
improvement in operations to make. 

Every manufacturing concern has 
blue prints designed to facilitate pro- 
duction of goods economically, yet 
factory waste is tremendous. A com- 
mittee of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies (Canada) 
made a careful study some years ago 
of the wastes in six Canadian in- 
dustries. The findings showed the 
losses to average 49 per cent, dis- 
tributed as follows: metal trades 29 
per cent; boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing 41 per cent; textile manufactur- 
ing 49 per cent; building 53 per 
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cent; printing 58 per cent; men’s 
clothing 64 per cent. 

The tall buildings that punctuate 
the skylines of our cities have offices 
that transgress, too. There is over- 
lapping of effort, useless duplication 
of reports, paper work of question- 
able value, and waste of supplies 
from paper clips to electronic ma- 
chines. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Who is responsible for checking 
waste? While every worker shares 
in the duty to work economically, 
the elimination of waste is a par- 
ticular duty of the chief executive, 
department heads, supervisors and 
foremen. More businesses fail or lose 
money from managerial oversight or 
short-comings than from any other 
single cause. 

As an executive function, elimi- 
nation of waste demands these abili- 
ties: awareness that there is a prob- 
lem; a tendency to do something 
about it; cultivation of positive 
thinking; and willingness to try new 
methods. Nothing can reduce ex- 
ecutive efficiency quite so much as 
acceptance of the belief that there 
is no room for improvement. 

The man who is thinking of ap- 
plying waste reduction in his busi- 
ness will need, first of all, to set his 
own house in order. No man can 
reach his greatest possible success 
who does not eliminate wastes from 
his personal operations. 

The best executive, from work- 
shop foreman or office manager up to 
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the president himself, must remain 
free from tyrannical trifles. He will 
spend time in perfecting processes 
of information and communication 
to the end that he is always in com- 
mand of essential detail, yet freed 
from its enslavement. He will or- 
ganize his work, deputize subordi- 
nates and supervise them. He will 
select capable assistants and delegate 
to them all the work they can do, 
while he keeps busy on more vital 
problems. 

What are these more important 
things? Originating ideas, directing 
staff, and supervising operations so 
that (1) goods are produced on 
time; (2) goods conform with 
quality standards; (3) goods are 
produced at the least possible cost. 

Working against him are tenden- 
cies tO waste time, to waste material 
through sub-standard workmanship, 
to waste money in non-profitable ac- 
tivity, the purchase of surplus ma- 
chinery, and in many other ways. 


Basic to the executive's success in 
eliminating waste is his ability to 
assess the values of men to do the 
jobs he requires of them. The 
shrewdest team work always turns 
out to be that which allots to each 
member of the team the special task 
for which he is best fitted. 

If you will look around your own 
business, office or workshop, you may 
find certain men and women doing 
jobs for which they are not qualified 
or to which they are not adapted. 
By merely changing two men in 
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their jobs you may fit both of them 
into places where they can work ef- 
ficiently and resultfully, effecting 
better work with less effort. 

What about routing of work? Un- 
less work flows smoothy through the 
plant or office there is bound to be 
a great deal of time wasted while 
one department waits for something 
from another department. Remem- 
ber that waste is not only material 
that is unused, scrapped or spoiled, 
but also idle labor. Holding up a 
department only a few minutes 
amounts to hours of lost labor when 
spread over the group of men in- 
volved. 


WHAT IS EFFICIENCY? 


Not every idea for waste elimina- 
tion that is passed along to an ex- 
ecutive, or thought of by himself, 
should be experimented with. The 
vital point is to remember that new 
ideas are not necessarily impractic- 
able. They should be studied with a 
sincere desire to profit by any good 
that may be in them. 

Ideas come from all over the 
place: observation by the executive, 
suggestions by workmen who are 
looking ahead of their immediate 
jobs and by foremen who have an 
all-over view of the plant; adapta- 
tion of labor, material and time sav- 
ing practices used elsewhere: and 
technical journals. The executive 
with an open mind and a receptive 
manner will not lack ideas. 

The enemy of efficiency is com- 
placency. Its thinking goes like this. 


There is safety in routine. What you 
did yesterday and last year was all 
right. A new way might be too much 
for you; at the very least it would 
likely cause you some worry and 
unrest. 

But progress in the economical use 
of materials, labor and machines 
comes only through men who have 
the courage and initiative to try new 
ways. They have, too, the imagina- 
tion to speculate. Alex Osborn tells 
this anecdote in his little book, “The 
Gold Mine Between Your Ears.” 
When Edison was looking for a fila- 
ment for his first lamp, he tried 
6,000 varieties of plants before he 
found the right fibre. “Try every- 
thing,” Edison said, “even Limburger 
cheese!” 

There are several definitions of ef- 
ficiency, each valid within its field. 
One of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute textbooks defines it in this 
way: “Economy of energy, time and 
space.” Mr. Roger Cain, a reader in 
Guelph, wrote: “Efficiency is the 
obtaining of the required result in 
the cheapest way possible.” To the 
engineer, efficiency is the maximum 
of result produced by the minimum 
of energy. 

It is significant that all these defi- 
nitions of efficiency stress economy. 
Efficient work involves both doing 
what is effective and not doing what 
is wasteful. 


HOW WASTE OCCURS 


There seem to be infinite ways of 
wasting energy, space, material and 
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time. A list of 100 possible causes 
of leaks and losses that may occur in 
a department is given in “The Fore- 
man’s Management Library” (Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute Inc., Chi- 
cago). These are divided into six 
classes: managerial methods; work- 
ing force; building, equipment, tools 
and machinery; production; material; 
receiving and shipping. 

Each factor may be broken down 
into many divisions. Take material, 
for example. It is wasteful when the 
right material is not used for a given 
job. This may result in an inferior 
product, or it may leave some other 
job short of material designed for 
it. The degree of waste is measured 
by the difference between the utility 
actually furnished by an economic 
good and the maximum utility it is 
capable of furnishing. 

Every executive will interest him- 
self in this means-end relationship. 
Look around your office or workshop 
to see how much of what is being 
done is necessary to your purpose, 
and then ascertain whether it is be- 
ing done in the best way. How 
much sheer carelessness is at the bot- 
tom of waste by your staff—care- 
lessness not only in workmanship 
but carelessness, too, in regard to 
what is necessary and what is surplus 
expenditure of money, time, energy, 
space and material. Are people work- 
ing in the right direction to achieve 
your desired ends? Is effort dupli- 
cated? Are things being done twice? 
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Nothing provokes the tidy-minded 
executive quite so much as the need- 
less use of energy. Sir Isaac Newton 
set forth some “Rules of Reasoning” 
in which he said this: “Nature does 
nothing in vain, and more is in vain 
when less will serve.” 

Everything, from paper work to 
erecting a factory building, offers op- 
portunity for expending too much 
energy, too much time, too much ma- 
terial. One need not choose a strong 
prop to support a light burden, or 
build a bridge much wider than the 
road. There is an economic law of 
diminishing returns. After a certain 
point has been reached the applica- 
tion of labor and capital fails to 
cause a proportionate increase in the 
value and return. 

The foreman or the office manager 
seeking to reduce waste will ask him- 
self how much of the activity he sees 
is merely the movement of things 
from one place to another; how 
much of the office bustle is only the 
shuffling of papers. It is what goes 
out of the door in the way of finished 
product that counts. 

Procrastination afflicts all but peo- 
ple who are thoroughly well balanced 
mentally. It is an enemy to efficiency. 
It has to be cured by anyone seeking 
to eliminate waste from his own life 
and the work of those under him. 
Set a dead-line. Be punctual. A Swiss 
who recorded his time meticulously 
all his life figured that in his eighty 
years he had wasted more than five 
years waiting for tardy people. 
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A simple schedule will help to 
eliminate time-consuming trivialities 
and to find more time for the things 
that matter most to you. For the 
busy executive and for any man who 
is seeking to find in life all the satis- 
factions he can get, the best distribu- 
tion of the day’s twenty-four hours 
is of paramount importance. 

The schedule should recognize 
three things, says Professor Morgan 
D. Parmenter, Director of The Guid- 
ance Centre, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, in “You and Your Work 
Ways;” (a) the things you must do; 
(b) the things you would like to do, 
and (c) the things you will do “if 
time permits.’ 

It is pleasantly surprising to find 
how much easier the rest of the day 
becomes when we dispose of the least 
enjoyable tasks first thing in the morn- 
ing. But, of course, a schedule must 
not become a slave-driver. It needs 
to be elastic enough to accommodate 
unforeseen events and demands. 

Following a time-planned day 
eliminates the waste of bustling and 
haste. It will contribute to a feeling 
of being on top of the job. It will 
decrease restlessness, great thief of 
vitality. Neither the amount nor the 
nature of our work is accountable 
for the frequency and severity of our 
break-downs. Their cause rather lies 
in the sensations of hurry and having 
no time. 


AN INTERESTING PROJECT 


Nothing can undermine efficiency 
in production more thoroughly than 


compromise with waste. The over- 
seer who is silent in the face of in- 
efficient use of time, energy and ma- 
terial, even in small quantities, is re- 
miss in his duty. 

Yet the application of controls is 
one of the most delicate operations. 
People just don’t like the idea of 
controls, however logical. The ques- 
tion raised by the controller about 
some accustomed practice: “Is it 
necessary?” is a red flag provoking 
indignation. 

Nevertheless, avoiding waste can 
be made one of the most interesting 
projects in business. Did you ever 
think of starting an anti-waste drive 
as an antidote to dullness? In your 
office, workshop or home or on your 
farm, such a campaign opens up the 
opportunity to do creative thinking 
and constructive work. 

The man eager to do his job well 
and economically is not impelled 
alone by his desire for professional 
advancement but also by personal 
pride. There is no glow of satisfac- 
tion for the man who throws a 
spoiled piece on the scrap pile, but 
the man who reclaims it is adding 
to his happiness because he is obey- 
ing his creative urge. 


Every business manager and every 
foreman, every department head and 
every shift boss, has an opportunity 
to show the quality of his gray matter 
in avoiding waste. How should he 
go about it? Here is one way to 
start: (1) list the completed items 
or functions flowing from your de- 
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partment; (2) follow them back 
operation by operation to see of 
what activity and material they are 
made up; (3) take each activity 
separately and determine if there is 
a more efficient way of doing it 
(minimum motion, minimum time) ; 
(4) consider the material discarded 
at each step (why was it discarded? 
could it be saved by more careful 
work? can it be reused?); (5) al- 
ways determine causes; don’t be con- 
tent with symptoms. Only by study- 
ing operations in detail with an 
open, inquiring mind can you arrive 
at Causes. 

There is no more interesting and 
exciting game for the man in charge 
of a branch or a department to play 
than to apply his mind to thinking 
out ways to perform good work in 
less time. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? WHY? 


The first step in any reformation 
is honest and thorough examination 
of the conditions to be reformed. In 
making the survey, ask many “why?” 
questions about even the most trivial 
things, questions like: “Why do you 
do it this way instead of some other 
way? Why don’t you bring together 
these two Operations at the same 
desk or bench? Why don’t you let 
this man complete the operation in- 
stead of passing it along to another?” 

Planning of that sort will lead to 
intelligent managerial action that 
will result in higher production, 
lower costs, better morale, and elimi- 
nation of waste. And it is stimulat- 
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ing to do. It raises you above the 
mediocrity to which routine men 
condemn themselves. 


A FEW PRINCIPLES 


There are several points to be 
kept in mind when planning to elim- 
inate waste: good housekeeping, 
flexibility, conservation, thrift and 
reclamation. 

The executive, of course, should 
insist on having his own work place 
kept orderly. Disorder and untidi- 
ness are wasteful of energy. To know 
where things are saves time. 

In the general offices and in the 
workrooms, can waste space be used 
by planning? Is stock properly piled 
so as to be accessible and safe from 
damage? Do well-enforced rules 
keep passage-ways clear for traffic? 

Every office and department 
should be so laid out that material 
flows directly from one operation to 
another with a minimum of han- 
dling. In some factories handling of 
materials accounts for as much as 
50 per cent of the manufacturing 
cost. 

Look for “choke points.” Not 
many executives can go through their 
establishments observingly without 
detecting places where work piles 
up. Even if unnecessary handling 
consists only in lifting material a few 
inches, see if you cannot devise some 
method whereby that handling can 
be eliminated. 

If you have trouble in detecting 
such opportunities for waste elimi- 
nation (probably because you have 
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been so close to the situation for so 
long) invite an observant friend or 
colleague to tour the premises with 
you. 

Keep layout simple. Everyone 
seeking to increase efficiency will be 
tempted to over-organize, and over- 
organization leads to strangulation. 
Rigidity of control is necessary to 
prevent waste, but there should be 
someone with authority to order 
what would ordinarily be a wasteful 
action if the result justifies it. The 
same act may be wasteful on one oc- 
casion or under certain circumstances, 
but not wasteful on another occasion 
or under other circumstances. 

There can be waste in eliminating 
waste. Professor Robert P. Crawford 
tells in “The Techniques of Creative 
Thinking” (Hawthorn Books Inc., 
New York) about a man who 
thought he had invented a good ma- 
chine. It would save his company 
$3,000 a year. That appeared to be 
a tidy sum. But it would cost $50,- 
000 to install the machine. If the 
company had had to borrow that 
sum, interest and depreciation would 
have amounted each year to more 
than $3,000. 

This leads us to think of thrift. It 
takes as great ability to spend money 
well as to make it. Reckless expendi- 
ture leads to diminishing utility, like 
having too many machines for the 
amount of anticipated work. When 
you spend money for unnecessary 


things, you are wasteful in that you 
lose the opportunity of putting it 
out at interest or in investment. 

Salvage or reclamation differs from 
waste elimination. The latter occurs 
during the process of manufacture 
and is designed to use primary re- 
sources to the best advantage. Sal- 
vage uses the reclaimed article after 
repairing it, or remakes it into some 
other useful article. 

In some plants all material that has 
been damaged or discarded is col- 
lected by a salvage department that 
reconditions it for some beneficial 
purpose. Throughout our prosperous 
industrial plants the wastes of yester- 
day are converted into valuable raw 
materials of today. The history of the 
packing industry can well be written 
in terms of the progressive conver- 
sion of wastes into profitable by- 
products. It is of first-rate impor- 
tance that the test tube should be ap- 
plied to the waste heap and the 
junk pile. 

It would be a mistake to put off 
examining your business while 
awaiting an opportunity to make a 
big saving. The backbone of a drive 
to avoid waste is paying attention to 
the little things. 

Little savings are worth looking 
for in the office, the home and the 
factory. There is nothing demeaning 
about being a waste-eliminator. In 
fact, avoiding waste as a way of in- 
creasing gain is one of the signs of a 
good administrator. 


Condensed from the MONTHLY LETTER of the Royal Bank of Canada, Nov., 1956. 
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ANTS IN OUR PANTS 
Sirs: 

An expression was coined years 
ago in England. It is the “inevita- 
bility of gradualness.” Evolution is 
a natural process. Revolution fre- 
quently is imposed through impa- 
tience with gradual evolution. 

The blessings that could result 
from evolutionary processes may be 
long deferred because impatient 
minority groups get ants in their 
pants. They rush toward an ob- 
jective through revolutionary meas- 
ures. Frequently they succeed only 
in throwing a monkey wrench into 
intricate mechanism. 

Gestation is an evolutionary pro- 
cess. Nine months are inevitably 
involved in the gestation of a normal 
human. An attempt to hasten the 
process will result in abortion or mis- 
carriage. 

Grad- 


Remember Prohibition? 


ually the people of the United States 
were becoming more temperate in 
their consumption of alcohol. Ken- 
tucky, my native state, had been 
notorious for moonshine stills. But 
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when Prohibition came the citizens 
of some 80 per cent of Kentucky's 
counties had voted “dry” under the 
local option law. 

Prohibition induced disregard for 
law. A terrible wave of crime and 
racketeering resulted. The nation 
may never fully recover from the 
results of the revolutionary Prohibi- 
tion measure. The progress of tem- 
perence was terribly retarded. 


Now we seem to have fallen into 
similar error with respect to racial 
relationships. Gradually the prob- 
lem was being solved. Measured by 
progress since the Emancipation 
Proclamation, progress has been al- 
most miraculous. Every community 
in the nation was dealing with its 
problem with intimate knowledge of 
conditions peculiar to that area. 

Now, impatient with splendid 
evolutionary progress, we've got ants 
in our pants. Without regard for 
the infinite ramifications of the prob- 
lem, every sovereign state, every 
community, every school board in 
our vast commonwealth must comply 
with the edict issuing from the na- 
tional capitol. 
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A thoughtful, scholarly letter writ- 
ten to The New York Times by 
Waldo Hutchins, Jr. ends with the 
following paragraph: “The Supreme 
Court in the past stood as the bul- 





space or page make-up problems arise. 
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wark of our liberties. It is most 
unfortunate that it is now looked 
upon by vast numbers of our fellow 
citizens as an instrument of judicial 
tyranny.” .. . Louis Ruthenburg. 


Sanne 


Letters to the editor should be sent to MANAGE, 321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio, 
and should be of general interest to management personnel. Letters may be 
condensed by the editors if subject matter can be stated in fewer words, or if 

















“Tell me, ... what could be simpler than running our 
wire strapping machine?” 





INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 
FAIR 


by Donald L. Huber 








In a strife-torn, poverty- 
stricken city, a reflection of 
U.S. consumer goods was 

a ray of hope to two million 
people... 


ORE THAN TWO MILLION East- 
M ern Europeans viewed the 
American display at the International 
Trade Fair in Poznan, Poland, June 
9-23. 

The U. S. Trade Mission was com- 
posed of prominent executives of 
American industry and commerce 
who were present at the Fair to dis- 
cuss the possibility of future friendly 
trade relations between Poland and 
the U. S. 

The American participation in the 
trade fair was primarily concerned 
with telling the American story 
through exhibits, showing Polish 
fair-goers the enormous range of 
commodities, foods, clothing and ap- 
pliances which in their totality re- 
flected the American standard of liv- 


ing. More than 300 American com- 
panies and corporations voluntarily 
made gifts or loans of “made-in- 
US.A.” commodities valued at a 
quarter of a million dollars for this 
all-American presentation. 

Products contributed ranged from 
ladies’ hats to a four-ton tractor. Also 
included were 1957 “power-model” 
cars, TV sets, high-fidelity equipment 
and a range of frozen foods displayed 
in the best super-market manner. 


Other exhibits showed American 
clothing styled for women and chil- 
dren, and many types of home fur- 
nishings and appliances displayed in 
a seven-room, suburban type house. 
And, most companies sent their own 
technical representatives for on-the- 
scene Operation. 

The Polish fair-goers were “pop- 
eyed” when they saw this fabulous 
array of American products. In fact, 
the American exhibit, which was 
housed in the world’s largest pre- 
fabricated dome with a diameter of 





The author is an award-winning home builder with offices in Dayton and Columbus, 


Ohio, and Chicago and Indianapolis. 


He represented the National Association of 


Home Builders (NAHB) at the international exhibit. 
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124 feet and towering 50 feet, was 
the center of all attention. The dome 
was covered with a translucent plas- 
tic-coated nylon which glowed vivid- 
ly at night and was considered an 
attraction in itself. Over 12,000 
square feet of floor space was pro- 
vided in the central U. S. exhibit. 
The Poles marveled at this plastic 
dome and also all other plastic-made 
products. 

The American “hi-fi” exhibit in 
Poznan was an impressive display of 
the latest findings of U. S. electronics 
research. The agricultural section 
showed tractors of various sizes and 
also a wide assortment of plows, har- 
rows, farm feeds and disinfectants. 

The industrial and mine safety ex- 
hibit showed a fully equipped trailer. 
There was also a variety of recrea- 
tional items including an 18-foot 
swimming pool, skin-diving equip- 
ment, water skis and many, many 
other kinds of sporting equipment. 

And, to really catch the fancy of 
the Poles, there were vending ma- 
chines dispensing coffee, hot choco- 
late and hot soup as they left the 
exhibit. There was also a juke ,box, 
playing 100 different records, plus 
machines with soft drinks, cigarettes 
and candy bars. This was a real hit 
with everyone! 

To observe these people viewing 
a lot of things which we take for 
granted was like watching a four- 
year-old child entering toyland at 
Christmas time. They were amazed 
at everything. 


Although we weren't actively look- 
ing for TV sets while we were in 
Poland, we only saw one small set 
in the Hotel Warsaw where we 
stayed while in that city. 

Most of the budget for the average 
Polish person is spent on food. Very 
little is spent on clothing. In fact, 
most of the people were wearing 
clothes that appeared to have been 
“handed down” to them. In many 
instances, we were approached by 
citizens who wanted to buy the 
clothes we were wearing. They had 
never seen anything like the quality 
of clothes worn by Americans. 

Housing is very cheap in Poland; 
however, most of the people live in 
apartment houses and very few enjoy 
the luxury of owning their own 
home. The biggest stumbling block 
to starting or completing a home is 
the critical shortage of many building 
materials. Much of the brick used 
comes from the rubble of buildings 
destroyed in World War II, while 
lumber and windows are almost im- 
possible for the private citizen to get. 
This is evidenced by new homes 
seen standing with only the brick 
walls completed. In fact, the build- 
ing material situation is so critical 
that the City of Wroclaw did not 
start reconstruction from the war 
until two years ago. 

If a private person would be lucky 
enough to complete his own home, 
his investment is reasonably well pro- 
tected since there is a ready black- 
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market that will get two to three 
times their cost. 

The general standard of housing, 
however, is far inferior to ours. For 
example, electrical systems 
plumbing facilities are very inade- 
quate and might be compared to 
what we had in 1920. 


and 


Future plans for new roads, water 
supply and sewage is quite outstand- 
ing, but the big problem facing the 
Poles is getting the materials to do 
the job. 

I talked with bus drivers, waiters, 
laborers, architects, city mayors, 
farmers and government officials and 
all indicated a deep sense of unhap- 
piness. However, there is hope for 
the future because of their tremen- 
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dous faith in the present Polish lead. 
er, Gomulka. 

Nevertheless, after seeing four of 
the major cities of Poland—Warsaw, 
Poznan, Wroclaw and Katovice— 
and a good portion of its rural area, 
I was particularly impressed by the 
great amount of poverty among the 
Polish people. This was reflected in 
their homes, personal appearance and 
general attitude. 

Nearly all the items displayed by 
the Americans at the International 
Trade Fair are considered common- 
place by Americans. Yet, the Poles 
were amazed by all our modern con- 
veniences and luxury items which are 
part of our everyday life. 


It was | 


further proof that the American way 


of life is second to none. 





Astor 


MFG. Co. INC. 




















“The men have bought so much of the company’s stock that 
they're threatening to strike unless they 
get an increased work load.” 
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Diamond Alkali 
Management Club 








(Hanagemente. 


OME TIME AGO the Diamond AI- 

kali Management Club decided 
that an effective improvement in its 
operation could be attained through 
an expansion of its educational pro- 
gram. A need existed for a program 
that would appeal to both the older 
supervisor and his younger counter- 
part who was not as far removed 
from formal education. A program 
of this type was put into effect dur- 
ing the past year with most success- 
ful results. 

One of the first efforts of the 
newly expanded educational commit- 
tee was the establishment of a series 
of educational courses. Four subjects 
—public speaking, supervisory tech- 
niques, methods of persuasion, and 
the history and future of organized 
labor—were presented by professors 
from Western Reserve University. 
Two others on general mathematics 
and general chemistry were given by 
local high school teachers. The cali- 
ber of the courses met the require- 
ments of the new educational aid 
program of the Diamond Alkali 
Company so that half of the cost 
was assumed by the company. Re- 
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ception to these formal courses was 
most gratifying, with an overall at- 
tendance of 135, or 30 per cent of 
the club membership. 

A second phase of the educational 
program was directed towards the 
area of company policy and future 
plans. The highlight of this activi- 
ty was the annual address by Dia- 
mond Alkali’s board chairman, Mr. 
R. F. Evans, on the state of the 
company. In addition, the past, pres- 
ent and future of Diamond research 
were reviewed by research executives 
at another monthly dinner meeting. 
Separate monthly meetings were also 
held on subjects such as plant main- 
tenance, industrial relations and com- 
munications, and company insurance 
and retirement plans. Member at- 
tendance at all of these meetings 
exceeded 50 and reached a high of 
306 for the annual review of the 
company. 

The educational committee was in- 
strumental in the formation of a 
Toastmaster’s Club. Although the 
club was recently formed, a full com- 
plement of 44 members has been 
obtained. Once the principles of 
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public speaking are mastered, the 
club expects to offer its services to 
groups both within and outside the 
company. 

Consideration of further education 
has been given in the area of pro- 
fessional degrees. A survey of the 
technical membership indicated in- 
terest in a refresher course in 
engineering. Plans have been made 
to activate this phase during the 
coming year. Also college credit 
courses are being contemplated in 
the future. 

Finally the Diamond Management 
Club has participated actively in the 
educational activities sponsored by 
the National Management Associa- 
tion. For example, all club officers 
have attended the Management Unity 
Seminar. A repeat of the NMA code 
of ethics conference was attended by 
228 members. A program of recipro- 
cal plant visitations was so enthusias- 
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tically received that it was necessary 
to pick participants by lot. 

The net effect of the educational 
program can best be summarized by 
the increase in club membership. 
During the past year, 82 new mem- 
bers joined the club for a resounding 
increase of 22 per cent. Significantly, 
a sizeable portion of this increase 
came from the younger technical 
group which up to this year was not 
proportionately represented in the 
club membership. 

Thus a substantial start has been 
made by the Diamond Alkali Man. 
agement Club on a long range edv- 
cational program of considerable 
merit. It is fully expected that this 
program will be maintained and ex- 
panded to the benefit of the individ- 
ual members, the club, the company 
and the Association. 

Karl Stegmueller, Past-President, 


Diamond Alkali Management Club, 
Painesville, Ohio 





THE ATOMIC AGE ARRIVES — BY MAIL 


TREND OF THE TIMES is shown in the fact that International Corres- 
A pondence Schools have added to their mail-order curriculum, “Ele- 


ments of Nuclear Energy.” 





“Elements of Nuclear Energy” is intended for engineers, technicians, oper- 
ators, and maintenance men who are employed, or hope to be employed, in 
the nuclear field. It’s especially valuable, say ICS officials, for nuclear reactor 
operators and X-ray technicians and others using radioactive isotopes in 
medicine and industry where refining, reprocessing and handling of nuclear 
fuels require trained personnel. 

Students in the course will receive instruction in basic mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry, to be followed by study in the principles of radioactivity 
and nuclear energy. They will also study the latest data on design and control 
of nuclear reactors with applications for research and for nuclear power. 
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A Supervisor's Guide to Intelligent Labor Relations .... 





by James Black 


Insubordination is an offense no management can tolerate. And 
tightly so! Yet the charge of insubordination is one that is fre- 
quently tossed around too loosely. Why? It’s easy. A company 
wants to get rid of an unsatisfactory or trouble-making employee. 
It has no real case against him. “Let’s go by the short-cut,” it thinks. 
“We'll get the so-and-so in an argument and charge him with 
insubordination. Then we'll fire him.” 


There is nothing wrong with the 
idea except that many times it 
doesn’t work. 

Years back, the poet Tennyson 
made something of a literary splash 
when he described the disastrous, if 
heroic, adventures of 600 English 
Light Dragoons who futilely charged 
a strongly held Russian position dur- 
ing the Crimean War. “Their’s not to 
reason why, Their’s but to do and 
die,” observed Tennyson in a rather 
neat rhyme. But the “Gallant 600” 
weren't represented by a_ shop 
steward. They followed to the letter 
the industrial relations maxim, “Obey 
now and grieve later,’ though most 
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of them left the grieving to their 
widows and children. 

Modern industry has a very dif- 
ferent problem in enforcing disci- 
pline than did the commander of the 
Light Brigade. Though it is still gen- 
erally true that when an employee 
receives an order from his foreman 
it is up to him to carry it out, and 
then if he thinks it improper to file 
a grievance, there are many excep- 
tions to this principle. A foreman’s 
order cannot violate an employee's 
contractual rights, particularly if the 
employee and the foreman both 
know that the order does just that. 
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ELMER STUMP MEETS A 
TARTAR 


It was a situation like this that 
tripped Foreman Elmer Stump 
(name fictitious), and caused an 
argument he had with an employee 
we'll call Bill Grim to go before an 
arbitrator for settlement. It happened 
like this. 

Elmer Stump was a capable and 
conscientious foreman. He knew the 
best place to settle an incipient 
grievance was between the employee 
and his boss. So when it came to his 
attention that the union had received 
complaints from men in his depart- 
ment regarding the distribution of 
overtime, he immediately talked over 
the matter with the shop steward. 

“I want to head off trouble,” he 
said. “I think this is merely a mis- 
understanding. Why don’t I talk to 
the fellows who are dissatisfied and 
see if I can straighten things out?” 

Stump’s reputation for fair dealing 
was firmly established. The shop 
steward trusted his good judgment. 
“Go ahead,” he said. “I don’t want 
a grievance either. Here are the 
names of the men involved.” 

There were five names on the list. 
Stump talked to four of them in- 
dividually. His approach appeared 
to be exactly the right way to solve 
the problem. Then he hit a snag. 
Employee No. 5, Bill Grim, was a 
tartar. 

“Look,” he told Stump, “if you 
want to see me about that overtime 
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question I want my steward present, 
I have that right.” 

This attitude irritated Stump, who 
had good reason to believe from the 
interviews he had had with the other 
men that Grim was the fire behind 
the smoke. He dropped the conver. 
sation. But on thinking things over 
he decided to try again the next 
day. The resuit was the same. Still, 
Grim had not filed a written grievy- 
ance. He just refused to talk. Stump 
reported the incident to the plant 
superintendent. 


SO YOU WON'T TALK, EH! 


The plant superintendent didn’t 
like to see one of his best foremen 
being pushed around, so he decided 
to bring the issue to a head. Stump 
was asked to escort Grim to his of- 
fice. Calling the man from his work 
position, Stump said, “Come with me 
to the superintendent's office.” 

“Does he want to see me about 
my kick on overtime?” 

“You'll have to ask him,” was the 
reply. 

The interview between Grim and 
the superintendent started on an un- 
pleasant note. 

“Do you want to talk about my 
Overtime grievance?” demanded the 
employee. “If so, I want my shop 
steward.” 

“It might lead to that,” conceded 
the superintendent, “But chiefly | 
want to talk to you about your at- 
titude. That has nothing to do with 
the union or with overtime.” 

It's not necessary to detail the in- 
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terview. Suffice it to say that the 
superintendent put a series of ques- 
tions to Grim like, “Why won't you 
talk?” “Why won't you answer my 
questions?” “What's the reason for 
your attitude?” “Are you sick?” 

To them all Bill Grim remained 
as silent as an Indian war party 
scouting a covered wagon hoe-down. 
Worse than that, his attitude was one 
of studied impertinence. He hummed 
a few snatches of song to show his 
contempt for his interviewer. Then 
by way of embellishment, from time 
to time he would rise from his seat, 
wander around the room and look at 
pictures. 

At last the superintendent blew his 
top. “Do you know this is insubordi- 
nation?” he shouted. “You're fired! 
Pick up your check at the paymas- 
ter’s office.” 

Bill Grim left. But as he departed 
he pushed the button that started the 
grievance machinery. Sometime later 
an arbitrator was listening to the 
story. 


CASE FOR THE COMPANY 

The company argued that Grim 
was rightfully discharged for insubor- 
dination. Management said, “This 
man refused to discuss the matter of 
overtime with his foreman, though 
he had filed no grievance. He re- 
fused to talk to the superintendent. 
But we can disregard the matter of 
overtime. Grim refused to talk to 
his superintendent about anything. 
His attitude was surly, hostile and 
insubordinate. Our purpose in meet- 


ing with him was not to talk about 
the overtime matter in particular, but 
about his attitude in general. Grim 
was not entitled to union representa- 
tion when a company officer simply 
wanted to talk to him about his be- 
havior. He can only demand that his 
steward be present when he has a 
grievance. He had not filed an offi- 
cial grievance about overtime. What's 
more, Grim’s record is poor. In the 
past he has received written warnings 
about work improperly done because 
he refused to obey orders. In one 
case he used violent and abusive lan- 
guage in an argument with another 
foreman. Finally, even if Grim did 
have the right to have a steward 
present when he talked about his 
Overtime grievance, he was still 
guilty of insubordination when he 
refused to talk to the superintendent 
about other matters. According to 
our contract, if an employee receives 
an order he thinks is improper, he 
must obey it and grieve about it 
later. If he doesn’t, he is insubordi- 
nate and may be fired.” 


IN DEFENSE OF BILL GRIM 


The union based its argument on 
a technicality. It claimed: “Grim 
acted within his rights when he re- 
fused to discuss his kick about over- 
time with his foreman and, later, 
with the superintendent. He was en- 
titled to union representation if he 
wanted it. Moreover, the company 
violated its agreement on two other 
points. It failed to give the employee 
a letter, on the same day that he was 
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dismissed, stating the grounds for 
his dismissal. It failed to post the 
overtime records which led to the 
dispute in the first place.” 

The company quickly replied that 
it was not contractually bound to 
post the overtime records since they 
had been available for reference if 
anybody had asked to see them. 
Moreover, it emphasized that it had 
not breached its contract when it 
dismissed Grim on Friday and did 
not give him a letter of dismissal un- 
til the following Monday. The agree- 
ment was somewhat obscure on both 
these points, neither of which affected 
the arbitrator's decision in any way, 
so we can forget about them. 


THE ARBITRATOR RULES 


There you have it. Grim was a 
trouble-maker, a malcontent, and ob- 
viously insubordinate. Still, he was 
entitled to union representation when 
he had a grievance. Was he going 
to get away with his act? There was 
no substantial disagreement between 
the parties about facts, so the ar- 
bitrator’s decision could be based on 
the terms of the contract. Apparent- 
ly Grim had made a poor impression 
on the arbitrator, but as an umpire 
his opinion of the employee could 
not influence his judgment. 

This is what he said: “It comes 
down to this. When does a grievance 
become a grievance? The company 
claims that a dispute is not a griev- 
ance within the meaning of the con- 
tract until it has been discussed with 
a supervisor and reduced to writing. 
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At first it is merely a ‘squawk,’ q 
‘gripe, or a ‘misunderstanding.’ The 
contract is mot too clear on this 
particular point, and practice is in. 
consistent. The company admits that 
in the past employees have had union 
representation in grievance matters 
that have not been written up of- 
ficially. 

“In my opinion, the words of the 
contract seem to indicate that a griey- 
ance exists whenever an employee 
‘believes that he has been unjustly 
dealt with, or that the provisions of 
the contract have not been properly 
applied or interpreted.’ If this is 
correct, Grim was entitled to repre- 
sentation. 

“The principle, ‘obey now, grieve 
later,’ is a sound one. But there are 
exceptions to it. Obviously, a fore- 
man can’t order an employee to 
strike another employee and fire him 
for insubordination if he refuses. Nor 
can a foreman order an employee 
not to assert his rights under the 
grievance procedure and discharge 
him for disobeying orders if he does. 
Of course, Foreman Stump did not 
forbid Grim to file a grievance. But, 
strictly speaking, he did deny him 
the right to the grievance procedure 
as defined in the contract. So did the 
superintendent. 

“Although it would be ridiculous 
to assert that an employee has the 
right to have his shop steward pres- 
ent every time a foreman speaks to 
him, an employee can demand repre- 
sentation if he considers his con- 
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tractual rights are being violated. 
Grim considered this was the situa- 
tion. His was not a case of a foreman 
speaking to an employee in carrying 
out the routine direction of the 
workforce. Instead, a group of em- 
ployees, disgruntled about overtime 
distribution, had a complaint. Four 
of them were willing to discuss the 
matter privately with the foreman. 
Grim was not. His attitude may have 
been wrong, but it was his right to 
have his shop steward present. 

“The company’s claim that the 
superintendent wanted to talk to 
Grim about ‘other things’ can be dis- 
missed. Had it not been for the dis- 
pute on overtime the incident would 
never have occurred. Certainly the 
superintendent wanted to talk to 
Grim about the results of the over- 
time incident. For these reasons I 
have no other course but to sustain 
the employee’s grievance and rule 
that he be reinstated in his job and 
without loss of pay.” 


NO NOTE OF TRIUMPH 


The arbitrator then turned to 
Grim. With heat in his voice he 
said, “You should not view this 
award as a personal triumph against 
your company. It is only a con- 
firmation of the principle that em- 
ployees, regardless of the rights and 
wrongs of a dispute, are entitled to 
have union representation if they 
want it in discussing grievances with 
management. Your attitude toward 
your company is not a healthy or 
proper one. If you consider this 


award as justification for your atti- 
tude you will be jeopardizing your 
future working relationship with 
your employer. Management was 
mistaken in its action, but it made 
the kind of mistake a competent 
management cannot help but make 
occasionally. There is no shred of 
evidence that your foreman or your 
superintendent are anything but 
highly competent, effective super- 
visors and properly considerate of the 
rights of employees. You will be 
wise to understand this fully and 
govern your future actions accord- 


ingly. 
BILL GRIM’S PROGRESS 


Bill Grim beat the rap, but he was 
rapped over the knuckles in the 
process. Seeing the kind of man he 
was, it is doubtful that the arbitra- 
tor’s rebuke made much of an im- 
pression. Here we have a case of a 
conscientious foreman losing an ar- 
bitration on a technicality. An in- 
subordinate, surly employee goaded 
an intelligent supervisor and a 
capable superintendent into an act 
they were unable to justify before 
an arbitrator. Grim got away with 
his insolence because he had the 
legal protection of an agreement that 
had been breached, if not in spirit, 
at least technically. He won his case, 
but not the sympathy of the arbi- 
trator and not even the sympathy of 
the union which was duty-bound to 
defend him. 

As a supervisor, from time to time 
you are going to handle your share 
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of Bill Grims. Fortunately there are 
not too many of them. Remember 
this! He is the kind of man who 
can’t be reached by a sensible, human 
relations approach. Maybe something 
way back in his childhood warped 
him. Maybe a psychiatrist could ex- 
plain his personality. You can’t. So 
don’t try unless you want to be 
kicked around for your efforts. 

People like Bill Grim are the rea- 
son why it’s so important for a fore- 
man to know his men. A Grim is 
hostile and resists a reasonable, man- 
to-man relationship with his super- 
visor. If you have a Bill Grim work- 
ing for you, be fair to him. But if 
he insists on a “follow-the-book” 
procedure on every incident that 
arises between you, give it to him. 
You can seldom win him over by 
common-sense arguments. 
more, his very attitude will even- 
tually trip him up, and when it does 
you can “go by the book” in getting 
rid of him. 


incident has been altered somewhat to illustrate a principle of supervisory management. 
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Undoubtedly, every Bill Grim hag 
personality or psychological pr 
lems. But you have little hope 
solving them. What Grim needs j 
a good psychiatrist, and on his o 
time. Morever, this kind of mani 
likely to be a good sea lawyer w 
knows to a hair how far he can go’ 
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BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 


by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 





ANAGEMENT IN THIS COUNTRY is heading for trouble. The 
M scientists, the engineers and the supervisors are doing their 
jobs, devising new products and improved ways to make them, but 
top policy-makers are cheating. The products of the minds, the men 
and the machines are not being sold on their merits, but on gim- 
micks, and a whirlwind of consumer resentment is being sown. 


A FEW EXAMPLES 

—of what's going on in the woo- 
ing of the American consumer: 

Big and clumsy American-made 
cars, too big for many garages, too 
unwieldy for easy parking, are sell- 
ing too slowly, and dealers are offer- 
ing all sorts of come-ons to dispose 
of the heavy stocks many say they 
are forced to take as the price of 
keeping their franchises. Smaller 
foreign-made cars, meanwhile, are 
building sales volume rapidly. 

Lending corporations are market- 
ing long-term public financing to ob- 
tain the large-scale funds necessary 
to permit credit selling of ’57 cars, 
which must be moved quickly so 
that the same buyers can make a 
down payment a little later on a 58 
model. It is entirely possible that 
top heavy credit-on-credit could 
cause the whole structure to crash. 
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Appliances already are showing 
the effect of reduced sales on em- 
ployment. At General Electric, just 
a few weeks ago, more than 1,200 
employes were laid off. Volume did 
mot come up to expectations, even 
though the big plant at Appliance 
Park, Louisville, Ky., was producing 
at a rate below that of 1956. 

The evidence piling up is— 
MAKING IT CLEAR 

—that the average customer is 
very much interested in the devices 
by which he is urged to buy. Vance 
Packard’s book, “The Hidden Per- 
suaders,’ which might have been 
only a how-to for marketing men, 
detailing the motivations behind 
buying, has been a best-seller for 
many weeks. On the strength of 
that book’s showing, the publishers 
of “The Big Name,” written by the 
author of this monthly column, ex- 
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pect a similar demand from con- 
sumers interested in how advertisers 
use the testimonial technique in 
moving goods. The book has just 
come out, and advance sales indicate 
interest in what goes on behind the 
scenes. Another book, “Peyton 
Place,” a trashy sex novel, was put 
over by— 


PRESS AGENTRY 

—that stirred up tabloid head- 
lines where there was no news. Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine reported in a 
how-it-happened article by Maurice 
Zolotow that a Broadway publicist 
had played a major role in the pro- 
motion. 

There is no question of the Amer- 
ican consumer's interest in what is 
being done to him, and 4ow and 
why. American management is 
spending most of its time on the 
problems of marketing, of ascertain- 
ing motivations, checking reactions 
to colors and packaging, sizes and 
appearance, and not half as much to 
service and to quality. 

Hotel guests still wait in long lines 
at peak hours. 

Train transportation is difficult to 
buy without a delay. 

Bank tellers’ windows are closed 
more than they are open, and long 
lines stretch before the two or three 
that are open. 

Airlines still let big corporations 
reserve blocks of seats and make 
last-minute cancellations. A traveler 
can get one of these tickets if he 
cares to wait around and if he: is 
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lucky. The airlines are trying to be 
fair by requiring all patrons to buy 
tickets in advance, but it is difficul 
not to favor the big customer who 
might desert to the competition if he 
does not get preferential treatment, 

The story is much the same in a 
cross-section of the nation’s economy. 
Many big liquor distillers this sea- 
son will scrap the holiday— 


DECANTERS 

—that helped them increase vol- 
ume in past years. The fancy glass. 
ware was adopted originally so that 
a gift purchaser could avoid a feeling 
of guilt by giving not just a plain 
bottle of whisky, with all that it 
might imply, but a container with a 
secondary use. This is the reason- 
ing figured out by the motivation 
specialists. Then, the liquor mer- 
chandisers found, they had out 
smarted themselves. No one would 
want a second lamp base or fang 
vase, so there was little repeat busi- 
ness. Now the trend is to regular 
containers in special wrappings. 

In general, 1957 is turning out to 
be— 


A DISAPPOINTING YEAR 

—although it is probably true 
that management knows more than 
ever before about how and why con- 
sumers buy and how they can be 
influenced to increase the volume of 
that buying. 

The automatic merchandising in- 
dustry, which is the polite name for 
the vending machine, is growing 
rapidly, selling all sorts of things in 
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addition to the staples of cigarettes, 
candy bars, soft drinks and the like. 
The Rowe Manufacturing Company 
recently introduced a group of 
“showcase” vending devices that can 
be used in any combination as a 
multiple vending unit or individually 
to sell a single product. But, in 
action— 


ON THE FIRING LINE 


—here’s what can happen: Several 
hundred executives of all sorts of 
companies gathered on the campus 
of Rutgers University in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., late in the summer for a 
two-and-a-half-week Graduate School 
of Sales Management put on by Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc. Vend- 
ing machines dotted the University 
“Commons,” and one sales execu- 
tive after another inserted coins to 
buy cigarettes, tissues or other items. 
Every machine was empty. 

What good is all the research on 
selling, all the probing, all the mo- 
tivation studies, all the advertising 
designed to appeal to hidden needs 
and basic urges—if, at the point of 
purchase, the goods are not available, 
the sales counter is not attended, or 
supplies are in the wrong sizes or 
combinations? 

A television station was advertis- 
ing recently in an advertising trade 
publication that its video fare was 
followed by a large and faithful au- 
dience. It made this point by show- 
ing a portable set tuned to its chan- 
nel, perched on a bathroom sink. A 
similar ad in another issue showed a 
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man watching the station’s program 
while a young woman dressed in the 
flimsiest of nightgowns waited pa- 
tiently and provocatively in the door- 
way leading to the next room. A 
page in a consumer publication had 
the same theme, scrubbed a bit. It 
showed a man lying on an inflatable 
raft, reading a popular novel, while 
a woman at his side asked, “But 
darling, wouldn’t you rather swim 
with me?” This departure to— 


LACK OF GOOD TASTE 


—is a product of lack of manage- 
ment thinking. Contrast it with a 
simple announcement from such a 
concern as Getman Brothers, South 
Haven, Mich., which makes a “Scoot- 
Crete,” a lift truck for construction, 
mining and other industries. The 
truck is manufactured at a rate of 
about 50 a month, not on an assem- 
bly line, but by hand. 

The concern has news to report: 

It has devised a _ production 
schedule so that deliveries can be 
made in a week or ten days. This is 
important information to those who 
might be in the market for a small 
one-man truck that can load, drive 
and dump a load up to 3,500 pounds. 
Perhaps it is significant that a small 
business can produce a simple state- 
ment of fact, addressed, in effect, “to 
whom it might concern,” while big 
business, using all the latest gim- 
micks of modern marketing, includ- 
ing bad taste and smut, finds sales 
lagging and is forced to lay off work- 
ers. 











by Lloyd P Brenberge 





HAVE SOLVED THIS 7 , 








NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than DECEMBER 10, 1957. Address your so- 
lutions of no longer than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


PROBLEM No. 21 





LITTLE APPLE POLISHERS 


There are times when the little problems are more difficult to solve than 
the big ones. 

Charley Woe, second-shift shipping foreman of Elegarf Inc. recently 
came up with what he called a “little” problem. 

The situation was this: the work load on the second shift did not justify 
a full-time lift-truck operator, so Charley asked one of the boys to take over 
on the truck long enough each night to get the work done. In trying 
be fair, Charley asked them to rotate each night. He felt this was a reason 
able request because there was no rate differential involved. 

Things went along smoothly until one man started a torpedoing campaign 
His technique was to refer to those who drove as “Charley's little apple pol- 
ishers.” It wasn’t long before all but one were extremely reluctant to drive 

This helped the situation because the “torpedo man” could concentrate on 
him alone. Finally, one night the lone holdout approached Charley and said, 
“I can’t take the ribbing anymore; you'll have to get someone else.” Charley 
knew that if he charged insubordination he could get someone but he didn‘ 
want to resort to this if he could help it. Can you help him out? 


(Remember the deadline: December 10, 1957) 
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DAY-SHIFT SHIFT 

By cg. J. Scheuer, 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
North Chicago, Ill. 

While looking for a solution to the 
problem presented by Burt's drinking 
habits, Ely should realize that Burt is an 
alcoholic and as such is an ill man. As 
much as it is possible to do so, care 
should be taken to avoid driving Burt 
further into his illness. 

The problem presented to Ely, and in- 
directly to the XYZ Company, by Burt's 
drinking is that a man’s ability to react 
favorably to a dangerous situation is 
impaired by the consumption of such 
quantities of liquor as Burt habitually 
drinks. This fact has been conclusively 
demonstrated in the tests conducted for 
the purpose of defining a “drunk” driver. 

In his capacity as foreman, Ely is 
representative of the XYZ Company, and 
therefore is obliged to protect the com- 
pany from the possibility of a lawsuit 
should Burt be injured at work while 
under the influence. If XYZ Company is 
protected by workman’s compensation in- 
surance, Ely should try to protect the 
company against cancellation of the 
policy, or from higher premium rates re- 
sulting from increased claims. 

Ely also has an obligation to Burt to 
protect Burt from himself when he has 
been drinking. Additionally, considera- 
tion must be given to fact that Burt's 
fellow-workers might suffer injury 
through carelessness resulting from Burt's 
indulgence in alcohol. 

In solving this problem, Ely should 
work through the personnel department to 
endeavor to have Burt transferred to the 
day shift. If Burt's drinking is confined 
to the night hours, he may fit into the 
day shift very well. Another worker 
could be transferred from day to night 
shift, thereby easing Ely’s production 
probiems. 

The personnel department might have 
Burt examined by the company doctor 
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THE WINNERS 


Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory problem No. 18. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram- 


ing. 


to confirm or deny the possibility that 
Burt may be suffering from some other 
illness which causes him to seek relief in 
alcohol. Or Burt’s problems may be 
emotional and would be alleviated 
through working with a different crew. 

However, if Burt seems unwilling or 
is unable to control his drinking while on 
the job, there is no recourse except to 
issue the proper warnings and ultimately 
to discharge him. 

It would be a mistake to wink at 
Burt's drinking habits, or to give Burt a 
“safe” job away from machinery while 
permitting him to continue ‘“‘on the job” 
drinking. Such actions would only breed 
contempt for authority and disregard for 
safety regulations among the other em- 
ployees. 

Burt should be handled considerately 
at all times, and given every chance to 
amend his ways, for his years of experi- 
ence are a valuable asset to the XYZ 
Company. But, failing all methods of 
reformation within the bounds of em- 
ployer-employee relationship, Burt would 
have to be discharged for the best interest 
of all the other parties concerned. 


AGE COMPLEX? 

By Vi Brady, 

Cannon Electric Management Assn., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The problem seems to be an untrained 
and ineffective foreman. If Ely is to 
continue as a foreman, he should appraise 
his own attitude towards his job honestly 
and objectively. 

His statement, ‘I still don’t want to go 
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along with him, but what can I do?” and 
then not accepting Sam's suggestions in- 
dicates that he really doesn’t care to do 
anything about it. He doesn’t seem to 
have the feeling of moral and social 
obligations to himself, his company and 
his co-workers that an effective super- 
visor must have. 

It’s a little late now to try to change 
old Burt's nightly practice of going out 
for his double shots. He shouldn’t have 
been allowed to go out the first time. 

The effective foreman would have 
shown a personal interest in old Burt. 
He would have asked him why he felt 
he needed the nightly boost and could 
have tried to get to the basic problem. 
If needing the boost was Burt's real rea- 
son, a word of commendation and appre- 
ciation might have given him more self 
confidence. Perhaps his age is a complex 
with him, especially since Ely refers to 
him as “old” Burt. If so, Ely could help 
by commending him on his good work 
and experience. 

Of course, no supervisor can be ex- 
pected to cure an alcoholic. We cannot 
accurately assume, however, that old Burt 
is an alcoholic, since his nightly double 
shots do not affect his work and he is a 
good worker. The problem doesn’t state 
whether old Burt actually threatened to 
clock out and not return for the evening 
or whether Ely is merely afraid that he 
will. 

My suggestion to Ely now would be 
to do what he should have done in the 
first place . . . have a talk with old Burt 
and try to get to the bottom of the prob- 
lem. He can start by commending him 
on his good work. He should be very 
firm in explaining that drinking during 
working hours cannot be tolerated by the 
company—nor would it be tolerated by 
any other company. If the company has 
a counsellor or psychologist, Ely could ask 
for help in handling the situation. 

If old Burt does threaten to walk out 
for the night it should be made very 


* 
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clear to him that he will not be allowed 
to return te his job. If he carries out 
his threat because he is an alcoholic of 
cannot break this habit, it is doubtful, 
in spite of Ely’s statements, that he would 
ever be a real asset to the company or 
could possibly be the best man Ely haz, 


DOUBLES TROUBLE 


Charles M. Perry, 
Davin, W. Va. 


In the first place, it seems that the de. 
partment is very poorly organized if 
Burt is so essential to the successful op. 
eration of the department that he cannot 
be reprimanded for his actions. 

In the second place, it seems that Ely 
has given Burt a feeling of superiority 
by letting him have his way without 
fearing the loss of his job, and if this 
continues Burt may start making more 
frequent visits to the corner for his 
double shots. 

I suggest that Ely talk to Burt and 
explain to him that the policies of the 
company do not permit drinking on the 
job. Also, try to show Burt that he is 
important in the department, and if he 
continues to duck out to the corner then 
more than likely the other workers in 
the department may start doing the same 
thing, and while it may not affect his 
work it may have a serious affect on the 
other workers and their work. 

But, in telling Burt he is important, 
do not let him feel he cannot be replaced. 
I think it would be much better to train 
another person for Burt’s job than to let 
him have his way and eventually disrupt 
the discipline of the department. 

If Burt still insisted on his double shot 
every night then I would recommend 
firing him. The union would probably 
go along with this action because drink- 
ing on the job is a very serious offense 
in most cases. 

I suggest Ely have this talk with Burt 
as soon as possible, and before the situ- 
ation gets more serious than it already is. 
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Sometimes members lose touch with the National—or feel that the Na- 
tional has lost touch with them. When that happens, they lose sight of the 
fact that the basic justification the NMA has for existing is to represent their 
interests and to perform services for them that local units are not able to 
provide. The NMA cannot, however, be put in the same category as a 
management service organization or a limitless reservoir of management de- 
velopment materials. Our number one job is to help affiliated clubs, all fol- 


lowing the same objectives, stay united as a potent organization. 


In all NMA endeavors, the national officers and Headquarters staff assume 
that all members faithfully subscribe to the objectives of the Association and 
feel strong personal responsibility for improving the effectiveness of the 
NMA as a management institution; the latter is achieved by participation in 
NMA club activities. 





NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


October: 5-year, ACF Industries Foremen’s Club, St. Charles, Mo.; 10- 
year, Dodge Supervisory Forum; Mishawaka, Ind.; Production Council of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Newark, N. J.; Sprague Electric Management 
Club, North Adams, Mass.; Lenawee County Management Club, Adrian, 
Mich.; 15-year, Meadville Foremen’s Club, Meadville, Pa.; Universal Fore- 
men’s Club of Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


November: 5-year, Dayton Rubber Management Club, Waynesville, N.C.; 
Pan American Airways Management Club of San Juan, P. R.; 10-year, ACF 
Industries Foundry Supervisors’ Club of St. Louis, Mo.; Joy Management 
Club, Joy Manufacturing Co., Michigan City, Ind.; Orcal Management Club, 
Ohio Rubber Co., Long Beach, Calif. 
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